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BOARD OF DIRECTORS VOTED “YES” 


At an enthusiastic and well attended meeting in Columbus, Ohio, on February 11th, 
the Board of Directors of the Religious Education Association took action on many im- 
portant and far reaching items. The major decisions were: 


(1) Accepted a grant from a Foundation and committed the Association to give 
major attention to the community problem of “where and how religion shall 
be a part of the total educational experience of children and youth.” A five- 
fold program was proposed: (1) The General Secretary will hold informal 
conferences in a number of communities in various parts of the country on 
problems of religious education. (2) On the basis of these preliminary ex- 
plorations ten to fifteen communities will be selected for more intensive attack 
upon the problem. (3) Those communities which show promise of united 
action will be selected as pilot experimental centers for follow up by the Gen- 
eral Secretary. (4) The results of the developments in these local communities 
will be gathered and given wider import through regional conferences, and if 
possible on a national scale, for the purpose of going as far as democratic and 
critical processes lead these groups toward a consensus as to what should be 
done to ensure that religion has a vital and significant part in the educational 
experiences of children and youth. (5) Religious Education will be used for 
reports of these conferences and experiments, for presentation of issues and 
proposed solutions and for a forum type of discussion of the problems involved. 

(2) Approved a report to locate the office of the General Secretary in New York 
City as soon as arrangements can be made. 

(3) Approved the various classes of membership in the R.E.A. as follows: 

Regular, $5; Sustaining, $10; Contributing, $25; Supporting, $50; Donor, $100. 

(4) Approved that the new rates of membership go into effect on July 1st, 1951. 
This action of the Board means an increase of one dollar in the basic member- 
ship rate, that is, from four to five dollars. Members will be given opportunity 
to renew at the former rate of four dollars until July 1st after which the basic 
subscription rate will be five dollars. 

The General Secretary, Harrison S. Elliott, reported on his recent transcontinental 
tour. Local meetings in Los Angeles, San Francisco, Denver, Des Moines and Chicago 
gave evidence of expanding interest in the R.E.A. 

Dr. Elliott also reported on a visit with George Albert Coe and brought a message 
from the Honorary President. 

This Board Meeting was a reflection of the creative spirit within the REA. A new 
project, expressive of the basic purposes of the Association, has provided a channel for the 
fellowship. Increasing membership has denoted expanding interests. 

The Board of Directors voted “Yes” to the program for the days ahead. This vote 
was the expression of faith in what the Religious Education can and will do. Here is an 
opportunity for the members of the R.E.A. to share in a constructive fellowship. 


— The Editorial Committee 
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FOR WHAT IS MOST WORTHWHILE 


GEORGE A. COE 


Honorary President of the Religious Education Association 


OR WHAT IS “most” worthwhile. Many 
things are worthwhile that are not 
“most.” Life has introduced me to a vast 
range and variety of agreeable experiences 
that seem to be reasonable. I am not an 
ascetic. Nothing that I am about to say 
belittles the daily round or the satisfaction 
of simply occupying a place among my fel- 
lows. But I have discerned what seem to 
be ultimate values— ultimate in the sense 
that they are sufficient in and of themselves 
to be reasonable motives for conduct. I 
desire to identify and list such ultimates. 
My interest in so doing was partly ex- 
pressed in an essay, “My Own Little 
Theater,” nearly a quarter century ago. It 
was printed in Religion im Transition, a 
book of composite authorship edited by Ver- 
gilius Ferm (London, 1937). Other phases 
of my search can be inferred from my in- 
tensive treatment of personality in What Is 
Christian Education? (New York, 1935.) 
In these productions, and indeed from my 
student days till now, my dominant ethical 
interest has concerned the nature, the func- 
tions, and the setting within the natural 
order of the human personality. From the 
first, however, my approach was less through 
logical reflection than through decisions 
made when I had occasion to choose among 
competing values. This’ has involved the 
conscious acceptance of risks; I have taken 
as valid some things that as yet are beyond 
proof. I have enjoyed quoting to myself 
Goethe's “I’m Anfang War Die That.” 
Nevertheless, in my youth I rather incon- 
sistently endeavored to express to myself the 
meaning of my own personal selfhood by 
noting the isms that I accepted and rejected. 
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As my years advanced I did so less and less. 
This does not signify a tendency to go over 
to any of the cults of irrationalism, but 
rather that no ism, whether it be philosophi- 
cal or theological, means me or you. In each 
of us there is an overplus of all isms. It can 
be detected even in the conduct of theolo- 
gians and philosophers, whatever be their 
views of the universe. Their choices are 
not mere applications of what they regard 
as proved or probable. Personality, in spite 
of the fact that it is partly problematical and 
partly subjected to hazards that it cannot 
endorse, goes on asserting by the functions 
it performs that it has in itself a validity 
that does not require proof. I am far from 
assenting to any of the traditional mystical 
philosophies which also affirm insights that 
are beyond proof, but some activities of 
some mystics do seem actually to leave all 
isms behind. A specimen of such activities 
will be mentioned in a later paragraph. 
This overplus in myself I recognize in 
leanings that are not the same as ideas or logi- 
cal demands—leanings that repeat them- 
selves, not growing old, time-worn, nor even 
commonplace. I take this to indicate that 
something there is the direction towards 
which I lean furnishes permanent support. 
This permanent support is directly related 
to the fact that personality is inherently in- 
terpersonal. I never become a mere indi- 
vidual. My thoughts, my desires, even my 
wilfulness are part expressions in me of the 
groups, large and small — domestic, political, 
economic, religious, etc— within or among 
which I have lived. In order to know my- 
self, then, I must look outward as well as 
inward, and my leanings can be mine only 
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when they are more than spurts of arbitrari- 
ness. Indeed, I conduct myself most dis- 
tinctly as a person, and my leanings have in 
them the most of this element of apparent 
response, when I am least arbitrary, least 
impetuous, most inclined to pause and look 
around me. 

I recognize personality in another by not- 
ing signs that he not only has experiences, 
but also weighs them. A person might be 
described generally as a “confrontor.” When 
he is most himself he faces around towards 
the society whence he derives his culture; he 
faces around towards nature, whence his 
every breath and heart-beat proceed; he faces 
around towards the totality of being, which 
is called the universe. A person is not a 
“yes-man.” Not that dissent is the core of 
personality, but that inquiry is at the core. 


A large part of the significance of per- 
sonality has come to light in great question- 
ers who, unrestrained and unafraid, look and 
see; follow evidence whithersoever it may 
lead; subordinate so-called personal interest 
to the truth, and by cooperation of mind 
with mind create science, which is democ- 
racy of the intellect. I no more ascribe 
sainthood to the man of science than I as- 
cribe competent question-asking to the saint. 
But, in the victory of scientific method over 
its opponents I perceive a great jump in the 
recognizable value of a man. 

II 

The significance of personality comes to 
light through philosophy also. I refer, not 
to anything that philosophy establishes by 
logical processes, but to the act of confront- 
‘ing the universe with questions that one’s 
own mind has competently wrought out. 
This act illumines the inherent dignity of 
man, whatever be the answers at which the 
philosopher arrives. I have witnessed the 
scrupulousness with which two associations 
of scholars— one an association of men of 
science, the other an association of philoso- 
phers— guard the right to ask questions. 
Each of the associations was aroused to a 
high pitch by the treatment a member had 
suffered because his conclusions were dis- 
tasteful. But neither association defended 
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the conclusion nor the reasonings of its 
member; rather, each association defended 
the right to ask questions. On other occa- 
sion, when some professors in a great uni- 
versity had brought criticism upon the uni- 
versity itself, I heard the head of it say 
substantially this: “Some teachers in the uni- 
versity of which I am the head hold ideas 
and say things that I abominate, but they 
havea right to think them and to say them!” 
Obviously, the right here involved did not 
depend upon the correctness of a conclusion, 
but upon the inherent worthwhileness of 
asking important questions. 

Theology asks much the same questions 
as philosophy, but after a fashion of its own. 
This fashion concerns both the way of ar- 
riving at questions, and the way of seeking 
answers for them. Both these points can be 
illustrated by a conversation I had some 
thirty or more years ago with one of the 
most distinguished theologians of my gen- 
eration. I remarked that his theology seemed 
to be substantially the same as a philosophy 
of religion. He hotly maintained the con- 
trary. He regarded theology as a self-sus- 
tained unfolding of truth that already has 
been grasped by one religion. Now, anyone 
who strictly follows this pattern subjects 
himself to a temptation to slight the context 
of the questions that he asks. Here is an 
example: The non-Christian religions be- 
gan to receive a reasonable amount of at- 
tention in the theological seminaries, less 
than a hundred years ago. In the next place, 
a mode of inquiry that starts with an as- 
sumption that one religion already has 
grasped the truth plants an answer within 
what has the form of a question. This I 
perceived when I was a young student of 
theology. See Religion in Transition, 97.£. 

Nevertheless, in theology, as in philos- 
ophy, the worth and dignity of person- 
ality have stood out in the act of inquiry. 
For increasingly theologians, sometimes to 
their cost, treat this or that dogma with 
freedom, and not a few theologians seem to 
forget entirely the authoritarianism that 
gave their occupation its name. Here is the 
very process of self-realization and self-ful- 
filment. To no small extent, moreover, the 
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problems of the philosopher have been set 
for him by the theologian, and what holds 
philosophy to the grindstone is largely a 
kind of religious longing. The main con- 
tribution to our insight into the meaning of 
personality that comes from these two re- 
lated quarters comes directly from the act of 
inquiry —the act of looking the universe 
squarely in the face without cringing. 

Do I actually hold that a procedure that 
may and sometimes does lead to denial of 
the existence of God can illumine the dig- 
nity and worth of man? I do. Inquiry 
into ultimates is one of the things that are 
most worthwhile. Religion speaks correctly 
of faith in God, for in logic the matter is 
hypothetical, as I have indicated in What Is 
Christian Education?, 288. If we are not 
hospitable to inquiry and inquirers, hospit- 
able also to all evidence against as well as 
for, how can we say that we share Jesus’ 
unreserved belief in the worth of a man? 
Moreover, one might well ask whether we 
could reverence a God who was averse to 
having us sturdily inquire whether he exists 
—sturdily inquire, not as courtiers who 
must curry favor. 

Ill 

In the next place, those among us who, 
by research and invention, transmute some 
energy of nature into power that can be 
controlled by persons for ends that are de- 
termined by persons exhibit another of the 
most worthwhile kinds of personal action. 
Even “gadgets” do not deserve the con- 
tempt in which some persons profess to hold 
them. As for the already achieved major 
controls of natural forces, particularly in the 
field of medicine, who can contemplate 
them without such reverence for man as the 
Eighth Psalm puts into its great anthem? 
Activities of human beings are transmuting 
the very meaning of “nature.” The occupa- 
tions of nature are shifting before our very 
eyes. Nature does the family washing; it 
produces hybrid corn and seedless oranges; 
it manufactures “appliances”; it carries men 
and goods across continents and seas, and 
through the stratosphere; it whispers the 
news in a closed room, and the whole world 
hears; it multiplies beauty through new 


varieties of roses. In the field of therapeu- 
tics the occupations of nature today are of 
kinds undreamed of when the phrase vis 
medicatrix naturae was coined, and they 
work effects equally undreamed of then. 
These are specimens only, a partial index of 
a vast mass of transmutations of natural en- 
ergy into usable power. Moreover, the sci- 
entific imagination looks expectantly for im- 
measurably greater transmutations than 
these. At all these points it is the human 
personality that bestows upon nature a new 
competence. 


IV 


In artists, likewise in the common enjoy- 
ment of the fine arts, I glimpse another as- 
pect of what it is to be a person. When I 
have looked upon men, women, and children 
of New York City’s working classes flowing 
in great streams through the galleries of the 
Metropolitan Museum on some holiday, I have 
lifted up my eyes towards the human per- 
sonality as such. There is much in the fine 
arts of which I am unsure, though the art 
critic need not be. But competency as a 
critic is not a prerequisite to perceiving 
that the arts seem to add a new dimension 
to personality. They open the eyes of the 
mind; they enlarge the scope of the emo- 
tions; they make the world more interest- 
ing, and they make one’s self more inter- 
esting to oneself. Of course what happens 
is that capacities already there are brought 
into action and to notice. It is known that 
children often experience esthetic glow and 
exaltation by merely observing closely some- 
thing in nature or in man that is entirely 
ordinary. A similar experience is common 
among nature lovers, even those who are 
lovers also of scientific precision; it occurs 
among mathematicians and logicians who 
find beauty in the abstract objects of their 
daily study. The general failure of educa- 
tional institutions to introduce students to 
the beauty in mathematics is one of the near- 
tragedies in education. 


That such esthetic experience is more than 
a species of enjoyment, even a kind of real- 
ization of something deeply real in ourselves 
and in the universe about us, is an old doc- 
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trine. There is something in it. Out of 
mere fiddles there springs chamber music! 


Vv 


In the religious prophet I perceive further 
light upon my problem. Its rays are paral- 
lel to those that radiate from the great ques- 
tioners who have been described. My main 
reason for naming the prophet is not my ad- 
miration for sympathy, clarity of moral in- 
sight, and courage, but the fact that he 
promotes the decay of ethically uncritical 
piety. This includes the exposure, as by the 
8th Century prophets of Israel, of ethically 
uncritical worship, and a summons to a 
more religious religion. Rarely is the na- 
ture of this contribution to real living fully 
understood. Religion, of its very nature, re- 
quires prophets. For the elan that religions 
display at their outset lessens automatically 
and not improperly until it is spent; where- 
upon,— improperly, now—the instrumen- 
talities, and institutions of religion offer 
themselves as religion. What arouses the 
prophet is their lack of ethical sensitivity. 
He can recall religion to its better self only 
by exposing and opposing the piety of his 
time and his people. He has to be a troub- 
ler of Israel, a disturber of the church. But 
in his personality, and in the tombs that 
ultimately are erected in his honor, there is 
a glimmering of the truth that, if we are to 
be adequately personal, we must not be mere 
receptacles into which ultimate values are 
poured; we must ourselves be fountains of 
ultimate values. 


The prophet discredits particular kinds of 
conduct, not human nature. He is so far 
from doing so that an everpresent implica- 
tion of his message is that human beings 
can right their own bad conduct. Prophet- 
ism has no affinity with the doctrine of nat- 
ural depravity; its affinity is with rigorous 
inquiry, in our time with sociological in- 
quiry. That we come to ourselves partly by 
now and then reversing ourselves is a fact, 
however. Repentance is a normal aspect of 
personal growth — repentance in the ethical 
sense of renouncing and turning away, not 
in the sense of emotional eruption. It is a 
privilege in which to rejoice just as a 


researcher rejoices when he discovers and 
corrects an error of his own. 

I discussed this phase of my problem in 
The Motives of Men (New York, 1928), 
246-251, in a manner that substantially rep- 
resents my present thinking. The sickness 
of today’s civilization would not have oc- 
curred if our culture had appreciated the 
privilege of this kind of repentance. There 
has been, and there increasing is a general 
clogging of the ducts of self-criticism. By 
“the ducts of self-criticism” I mean both in- 
ner processes of self-judgment, and outward 
agencies that express and promote them, 
such as published organs of information and 
appraisal. 

VI 

The qualities that we have found in men 
of science, philosophers, theologians, inven- 
tors, artists and religious prophets appear 
also in the great strugglers for civil liberties, 
political rights, sex equality, and full recog- 
nition of personality regardless of color, 
national origin, religion, and political align- 
ment. All these strugglers exalt personality. 
In this area a temptation arises that is par- 
allel to that of a parent who shrinks from 
the mental weaning of a child. Just as many 
an affectionate parent endeavors indefinitely 
to do and decide for his child instead of 
making him competent to do and decide for 
himself, many privileged individuals and 
groups that are generously inclined towards 
other races and classes undertake to do and 
decide for them instead of promoting in 
them competency and determination to do 
and decide for themselves. In other words, 
a fallacious superiority complex is nourished 
by one’s goodness! Only by rising out of 
superiority complexes can men and nations 
demonstrate what it is to be a person. 

VII 

Being a middle-class intellectual, I might 
be expected to let these references to gifted 
personalities suffice as my index to what is 
most worth while. But they are not a suf- 
ficient index. My attention has been at- 
tracted to our prisons ever since the first 
world war— increasingly attracted to them 
because they increasingly immure persons 
who accept pain and ignominy rather than 
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do disrespect to themselves as persons. I 
refer to conscientious objectors; to the 
“Hollywood Ten”; to eleven leaders of the 
Joint Anti-Fascist Refugee Committee; to 
Richard Morford, Executive Secretary of the 
National Council of American-Soviet Friend- 
ship; to others like these, and I do not for- 
get that still others, not yet in prison, have 
exhibited the same determination to main- 
tain the integrity of their personality. I do 
not here pass judgment upon the social 
policies of any of these persons. But when 
I behold men accepting this cost of living 
as self-respecting personalities, I stand in 
awe, and the smoothness of my own career 
humbles me. 
Vill 

Is any light upon my problem to be dis- 
cerned in what is sometimes called the “mass 
man”? “Your people, Sir, is a great beast,” 
quotes Carl Sandburg from an early Ameri- 
can aristocrat (The People, Yes, 28 f.). 
For many years I have looked upon the la- 
bor movement as expressing more fully 
than anything else that is known to me what 
humanity is like when it does not wear its 
Sunday clothes. The labor movement be- 
low its surface is a mass movement towards 
a mass affirmation that human beings are 
persons. Over against all the crude conduct 
that bestrews the history of the labor con- 
flict stands the indisputable fact that the 
movement is towards the extension of cul- 
ture in the good sense of this term. The 
maintenance of the family; the education of 
children; security against the degenerative 
influence of unemployment, and against the 
preventable ills of sickness and old age; 
leisure, and participation in the determina- 
tion of one’s earthly destiny — towards all 
these the workers have been moving by vir- 
tue of powers within themselves. Moreover, 
they have given noteworthy support to uni- 
versal education. The American Federation 
of Labor has a remarkable record for sup- 
port of enlightened policies in our public 
schools. Though the American labor move- 
ment has been disinclined towards social 
philosophizing, it has all these characteristics. 

In parts of the world where social philos- 
ophy plays a considerable part in the labor 
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movement, especially where the influence of 
Karl Marx is strong, production tends to be 
conceived as a function of society as a whole 
rather than as a function of parts of society 
that are required or induced to serve the 
whole. That every normal adult should be 
a producer; that leisure classes are parasitic, 
and that it is unmanly to belong to one of 
them; that the production of ponderable 
goods and the production of intellectual, 
scientific, and esthetic goods are properly 
inseparable from each other; that recreation 
should be neither a flight from today’s labor 
nor a march towards tomorrow’s labor, but 
a primary activity like the arts—there are 
developing phases of this view of produc- 
tion. Within the whole is an assumption 
that action as a person includes a mechanical 
factor. And it really does, a western tradi- 
tion to the contrary notwithstanding. An 
act of thinking or choosing, considered as an 
event and not abstractly, includes motion- 
neural, glandular, and muscular. 

In these remarks about the labor move- 
ment I have not been straying from my 
theme. Labor, though it is regarded in Gen- 
esis as a curse, has been one of the main 
humanizing, civilizing, and moralizing in- 
fluences of all time. In what I have described 
I perceive this influence approaching one of 
its focal points. What is taken to be most 
worthwhile is undergoing a partial reversal 
in many, many minds besides my own. To 
me it is obvious that this reversal gears in 
with the truth that personality is inherently 
inter-personal; that unrestricted question- 
ing by the inter-personal processes of science 
is an ultimate value; that the flow of ulti- 
mate values is through unrestricted revision 
of our valuations; and that this self-in-society 
which is a society-in-selves is itself a foun- 
tainhead of ultimate values. This judgment 
of mine is not dependent upon either the 
economic theories of Marx or the political 
theories that his most vocal followers are 
endeavoring to put into practice. My con- 
clusion is that among the things that are 
worthwhile is the experience of being a pro- 
ducer within an unrestricted fellowship of 
producers. Making private profits out of 
the labor of other men does not attain this 
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level of value, and it never can, whatever 
improvement in standards of living it makes 
possible for any segment of the population. 
Production for private profit treats as sep- 
arable in man what is inseparable. It is 
production for mechanical ends, the adding 
of material possessions to material posses- 
sions. This is hypertrophy of the mechani- 
cal phase of personality. 

IX 

Now I come to the sort of mysticism that 
I have referred to as transcending all isms. 
A short time ago, the American Friends 
Service Committee presented to the USSR 
twenty-five thousand dollars’ worth of strep- 
tomycin, and the gift was accepted. These 
Quakers were following what they call the 
“inner light.” Whatever the inner light may 
be or not be, it led them beyond the dark- 
ness that envelops the world today. They 
emerged into the light of unqualified good- 
will or ethical love, outward-acting as well 
as inwardly inspiring, free, unrestrained by 
public opinion, custom, and fear. These 
Americans conducted themselves as persons, 
and they assumed that Russians are persons. 
There is ground for a surmise that “they 
builded better than they knew” in that their 
political ideas were transcended and perhaps 
partly contradicted by their magnificent 
conduct. 

This going the whole length with respect, 
active love, and drive towards community is 
what makes Jesus irresistible. His thinking 
about nature, history, and God is not irre- 
sistible, and of course theologies that are 
based upon it are not. But his love, even for 
enemies, adds to the value of life what 
nothing seems able to take away. When 
Paul says that love never fails I take his 
meaning to be that it never accepts any of 
its many defeats as final; that it never sur- 
renders any ground, however long the full 
control of it may be delayed. The realiza- 
tion of self in and through such love of 
others is a realization of “the blessed com- 
munity” of which Royce and Jesus speak. 
It is to experience what is most of all worth- 
while. 


x 
There is a relation between ethical love 





and conjugal love that determines one of the 
things that are most worth while. Human 
mating is a mating of persons. A person is 
not a bundle of desires and aversions, but 
one who, having desires and aversions, is 
capable, or can become capable of supervis- 
ing them. The supervision of them by each 
of the mates in the interest of the person- 
ality in both of them, and in the interest of 
other persons, those yet to be born included, 
can put sex interest upon the highest plane 
of satisfaction, and even of romance. On 
the other hand, desire to absorb another in- 
dividual, or willingness to be absorbed; hu- 
moring or exalting one’s own emotions or 
the emotions of another; making spot-bar- 
gain decisions and trying to believe that 


' they are for life—these make for defeat of 


individual and social ends that are of most 
worth. 

This is not an expression of nostalgia for 
the old ways. The old ways were the ways 
of sex inequality, autocratic rule in the fam- 
ily, concealment of truth, and mis-education 
of the young. Now that we have all this to 
undo, a portentous proportion of our people 
are letting go tue old ways without seizing 
the dazzling opportunity that our fathers 
missed seeing — the enrichment of affection 
at all its stages by making it an expression 
of one’s own developing personality, and a 
help to personality development in the other. 

Imagined voices are asking whether com- 
munion with God is not the most worth- 
while of all things. If this question refers 
to an experience that is separable from or 
independent of what I have described as 
most worthwhile, the answer is that I have 
had no such separate or independent experi- 
ence. My upbringing and my immediate 
environment led me to look for such indi- 
vidualistic divine communion, and inner 
states that seemed to move in this direction 
were cultivated. But the reliable residue of 
these procedures was confrontation by some 
of the very same values that I have pointed 
out in this essay. There was something 
about them that was self-sustaining, as 
nothing else in the experience was. As I 
have said, my “leanings” remained fresh and 
unendingly renewable. They became for me 
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the area in which the idea of God acquired 
its most satisfactory meaning. 

In “My Own Little Theater“ (Religion in 
Transition, 92-97), I have related how the 
Darwinian controversy started me in this 
conscious direction. I judge that the most 
significant turning point in my life, reli- 
giously considered, was this early turning 
away from dogmatic method to scientific 
method. Devotion to truth ascertained by 
scientific method became a feature of my 
personal religion. As I review the “most 
worthwhiles” of the present essay, I realize 
that in describing them I have already de- 
scribed my communion with God. 

Of course the meaning of God has 
changed for me, as it has changed for at 
least a large minority of those who are rec- 
ognized as religious. How could the idea 
fail to become fluid when the experienced 
values that give meaning to life have grown 
fluid? These values are “becomings,” ob- 
viously so; they are capable of going on from 
more to more, or backward from less to 
less. They are reflected backward towards 
origins and forward towards destinies in any 


idea of the world order that we can enter- 
tain. The world order is a kind to bring 
forth these worthwhiles. It brings them 
forth within, and partly by means of proces- 
ses some of which are otherwise valueless, 
and some of which interfere with and defeat 
values. How deep within the universe this 
contrast between values and non-values goes 
is one of the ever-living questions. One re- 
cent philosopher of religion expressed the 
idea that God is the personality-producing 
force in the universe. Another philosopher 
of religion has taken the totality of our 
highest social values as the content of the 
idea of the divine. The growth of values 
is taken by another as the divine reality. 
Still others conceive of the divine being as 
encountering and presumably wrestling with 
a “given” somewhat as we do, and at last the 
idea a growing God has arrived. All these 
views, together with views that contradict 
them, are to me of secondary importance. 
The overwhelmingly important thing is the 
performance of the distinctive functions of 
personality. Here are all the things that are 
most worth while. 





WHOM do I call educated? First, those who manage well the circumstances they encounter 








day by day and who possess a judgment which is accurate in meeting occasions as they arise and rarely 
miss the expedient course in action; next those who are decent and honorable in all their intercourse 
with all men, bearing easily and good-naturedly what is unpleasant or offensive in others and being 
themselves as agreeable and reasonable to their associates as it is humanly possible to be; further- 
more, those who hold their pleasures always under control and not unduly overcome by their mis- 
fortune, bearing up under them bravely, and in a manner worthy of our common nature; finally, 
and most important of all, those who are not spoiled by their successes and who do not desert their 
true selves, but hold their ground steadfastly as wise and soberminded men, rejoicing no more in the 
good things which have come to them by chance than in those which through their own nature and 
intelligence are theirs by birth. 

Those who have a character which is in accord not with one of these things, but with all of 
them — these, I maintain, are educated and whole men, possessed of all the virtues of a man. — 
Isocrates of Panathenaicus, 436-338 B.C. 


PREDICTIONS that violence would break out in southern schools and colleges if Negroes 
were admitted to classes theretofore reserved for whites do not seem to have come true. It is esti- 
mated that around 200 Negroes enrolled this Fall in formerly all-white colleges and universities in 
the South. In all these enrollments not one “incident” has been reported, says the Southern Con- 
ference Educational Fund, which recently completed a survey of interracial educational developments 
in the South. — Education Digest, Dec. 1950. 














Two Points of View 


AN EXCHANGE OF OPINION 


At the Biennial Meeting of the R.E.A. in New York City last May, Dr. F. 
Ernest Johnson presented a paper on “Interpreting Religion to Education” (Religious 
Education. Volume XLV, Number 4 (July-August, 1950, p. 203 ff.) about which 
Dr. George A. Coe raised a question. After an exchange of correspondence two 


articles emerged. 


The Editorial Committee is indebted to both Dr. Coe and Dr. Johnson for this 
exchange of thought and for their continued enrichment of the R.E.A. Fellowship. 


— The Editorial Committee 


THE RELIGIOUS EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


AND THE FAITHS 


GEORGE A. COE 
Honorary President, Religious Education Association 


rE THE PROCEEDINGS of the Religious 
Education Association and in the articles 
that it prints, what is the relation of the 
speaker or writer to his own faith and to 
other faiths? Does he represent a faith, or 
only his own views; and does he address 
others as ambassadors of a faith, or rather as 
individuals who have ideas of their own? In 
the International Council of Religious Edu- 
cation, which is inter-denominational, and 
in the National Council of Christians and 
Jews, which is inter-faith, the relation of in- 
dividuals to one another is also an intended 
relation of churches, or of churches and syn- 
agogues, to one another. In these two bodies 
this relationship naturally and properly af- 
fects what is talked about; it affects also 
what one chooses to say. There are restric- 
tions. In the REA, on the other hand, it is 
constitutional, and it has been customary, to 
exercise the same kind of freedom in the 
selection of topics, and in the expression of 
views, that is taken for granted in a psycho- 
logical or philosophical association. 

But this characteristic of the REA has 
been growing indistinct in the minds of 
some members. Statements have been made 
that we have changed already into an inter- 
faith body, and the task of our new General 


Secretary has been described as an inter-faith 
one. Perhaps “inter-faith,” as it is used in 
these statements, does not mean what it does 
when it describes the National Conference 
of Christians and Jews, but I have not seen 
nor heard an exposition of this difference. 
In any case, it is worth while to know where 
we are and whither we are tending. 

The REA came into existence at a con- 
vention that was conceived and promoted by 
an association of biblical scholars who de- 
sired an historical instead of dogmatic 
grounding of Bible teaching in the churches. 
This desire of theirs fitted in with the paral- 
lel desire of other scholars that the methods 
of church teaching should respect, as they 
rarely did at that time, educational psychol- 
ogy, the history of education and of educa- 
tional thought, and the psychology of reli- 
gion. Thus, the freedom of science was in 
the very atmosphere of the convention. 

This characteristic of the convention was 
oddly emphasized by an incident that oc- 
curred at the time. The Methodist Book 
Concern caused to be distributed to the 
members a dodger that urged them to stand 
by the Uniform Lesson System. The mem- 
bers made up their minds that the associa- 
tion that they were in the act of creating 

















should neither create a lesson system nor 
espouse any, and this was well understood to 
be one phase of a broad policy with respect 
to membership. Affiliation with a religious 
faith was not made a condition of member- 
ship, and it is not so now. In fact, it was 
hoped that public-school educators would 
make large use of the Association as mem- 
bers, particularly in order to confer with 
respect to character education. The Associa- 
tion has given much attention, in fact, to 
character education that is not under ecclesi- 
astical control nor patronage. The meeting 
of mind with mind has been upon ground 
as broad as this. 

If the members should at any time desire 
to restrict this freedom, they should do it 
explicitly, not by drifting into any undefined 
position. If, for example, an adherent of a 
rigorously authoritarian church should be- 
come our president, this should not be taken 
as implying that we have become an inter- 
faith body. To accept such an implication 
would be not a whit more reasonable than 
to assume that when we had a Presbyterian 
president we must have been an interde- 
nominational body like the International 
Council. The selection of a pronounced 
authoritarian as our head would emphasize, 
rather, the liberty that authoritarians have 
in the REA. They are free to say there 
whatever they think about the positions held 
by members who are anti-authoritarian. In- 
versely, the selection of a pronounced au- 
thoritarian as president would emphasize the 
freedom within our fellowship to state all of 
one’s reasons for opposing authoritarianism. 
Let me illustrate this freedom by using it 
here and now in a few words about a peren- 
nial problem of religious education, namely, 
the extent of the authority of the teacher. 

Religious authoritarianism, whether Prot- 
estant, Roman Catholic, or other, makes no 
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adequate provision for leading either the 
young or adults ultimately to take complete 
charge of themselves in their thinking. Ro- 
man Catholics, to their credit be it said, 
openly avow their position in this matter. 
They say that to the end of history the 
hierarchy will exercise a right to determine 
for all men the entire groundwork of their 
thoughts and purposes as far as religion and 
morals are concerned. Protestant authoritar- 
ians, when they say that the eternal gospel 
has been committed to the church as the di- 
vine organ of man’s salvation, make a par- 
allel claim, though not so sweeping a one, 
but usually the claim is concealed in gener- 
alized verbiage. Both types of religious 
authoritarianism divide mankind into two 
permanent classes, the teachers and the 
taught. Today this is done with a courtesy 
that has not always prevailed. There has 
been, in fact, a‘ great historical growth of 
ecclesiastical good manners. This growth 
has proceeded partly from religion itself, 
which more and more has realized that it 
contains within itself a broadly humanitar- 
ian factor. But religion has been helped thus 
to find itself. The general increase in the 
acquaintance of man with man that im- 
proved methods of communication have 
brought about has had a wholesome effect 
upon religious organizations. A sincere 
aura of courtesy attends the present inten- 
tion to maintain in perpetuity the superior 
social status of the ecclesiastically authorized 
teacher; but the intention is there. It as- 
sumes that personal beings, though infinite 
value be attributed to personality, never 
should take complete charge of their own 
thinking. I hold that personality as such is 
entitled to a profounder respect than this, a 
profounder courtesy than authoritarianism 
can evoke from its own principles. 











ANOTHER VIEW 


F. ERNEST JOHNSON 


Division of Research, National Council of the Churches of Christ in the U. S. A. 


Bis COE HAS raised some significant 
questions. The fact that I consider the 
matters he has discussed lesser presently con- 
troversial than he does in no way diminishes 
their fundamental importance. But do we 
not need to clear the ground? 

It may be, as Dr. Coe suspects, that the 
REA is undergoing a subtle and acknowl- 
edged change with respect to its presupposi- 
tions. This would, I suppose, be in the pat- 
tern of growth in all human association. 
Changes occur gradually and are only sub- 
sequenty gauged. It would be disappoint- 
ing if the basis of confrontation between 
different elements in a fellowship did not 
change as a result of group experience. But 
that any reversal, such as Dr. Coe has in 
mind, of the original assumptions as to the 
character of the association has occurred or 
is occurring, I see no reason to believe. 

Nevertheless, the raising of the question 
makes clarification desirable. It will not be 
had, I think, by reference to some formal 
definition of the word “interfaith.” For it 
is surely a mistake to give that word a con- 
notation of official representativeness. Dr. 
Coe’s use of the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews as an illustration needs 
to be scrutinized. He is right, I think, in 
calling it interfaith, but not if he means 
that its members are any more officially 
representative of their faith groups than are 
the members of our association. The Con- 
ference is as unofficial as is the REA. In 
view of the fact that the major faith group 
in America is Protestant and composed of 
units which delegate to no agency authority 
over their creeds, there cannot be any strictly 
interfaith organization in this country in Dr. 
Coe’s sense. There can be, and are, inter- 
faith groups that have specific authorized 
functions. The committee in charge of 
weekday education in New York City is an 
example. Ad hoc committees representing 
Protestants, Catholics, and Jews have for- 


mulated statements such as the widely known 
“Pattern for Peace,” which had official sanc- 
tion, though even in such cases individual 
Protestant denominations—the ultimate 
Protestant authority—-were not directly 
represented. 

The upshot of the matter is that if the 
word “interfaith” is to be used at all— and 
there is some objection among Catholics to 
the term itself — it must be used to desig- 
nate agencies of an unofficial sort, in which 
the members participate as individuals. If 
there is no agreement as to the proper use of 
the word to characterize such an association 
as ours then we need a new term to express 
the significance of a membership which by 
design includes persons of different faiths. 

I gather that Dr. Coe regards the religious 
affiliation of members of the REA as more 
or less incidental. They are individuals who 
commit themselves to the assumptions of a 
free fellowship regardless of the ties that 
may hold them to some faith group. Now 
this is an altogether possible type of associa- 
tion, but it seems to me a very limited one. 
A person who belongs to a church and who 
attaches great significance to such member- 
ship cannot divest himself of the corporate 
nature in which he participates for purposes 
of sharing religious experience or carrying 
on religious activity. It is the very nature 
of the social, which Dr. Coe has expounded 
with much distinction, that group relation- 
ships modify and condition the individual. 
No one who makes bona fide social com- 
mitments can ever, to use Dr. Coe’s phrase, 
“take complete charge of his own thinking.” 
The very concept of the “group” involves the 
assumption that there is a real and impor- 
tant difference between the ways in which 
members of different groups react to intel- 
lectual and emotional stimuli. 

It seems gratuitous to say this in a discus- 
sion with Dr. Coe, whom I would expect to 
be among the first to reject the atomism 
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implicit in the suggestion that freedom con- 
sists in taking “complete charge” of one- 
self —in any respect. To be sure, this takes 
us right to the heart of the question of re- 
ligious freedom, and volumes have been 
written on that subject. But the ultimate 
responsibility of the individual person for 
his judgments is recognized by authoritar- 
ians as well as by “liberals.” Even the 
thoroughgoing authoritarian doctrine of the 
Roman Church recognizes that belief cannot 
be coerced. The difference appears in the 
degree to which the stage is set, so to speak, 
for the formation of these judgments. Just 
now Protestantism is making vigorous ef- 
forts to define what is distinctive in Protes- 
tant thinking, and what the Protestant herit- 
age has to offer in the way of equipment for 
arriving at judgments of truth and right. 
Protestant leadership is disturbed lest the no- 
tion become general that the church is 
merely an association of more or less like- 
minded individuals rather than a dynamic 
fellowship that conditions the thinking and 
action of its members, albeit with a mini- 
mum of “sanctions” that may be invoked. 


As I see it, the validity of such a fellow- 
ship as the REA must be found in the de- 
gree to which persons with definite religious 
convictions, and for the most with in- 
stitutional affiliations, find it profitable to 
participate in group experience that tran- 
scends faith boundaries. The test is, in the 
nature of the case, pragmatic. There can 
be no formal “tests” for membership, and 
no arbitrary limits to discussion. Dr. Coe’s 
concluding sentences define a position that 
is quite discussible and may very properly 
engage the attention of the REA. But he 
will discuss it as, let us say, a liberal Protes- 
tant, a Roman Catholic will discuss it as a 
Roman Catholic, and a Jew as a Jew. Each 
will bring to the discussion something cor- 
porate, as well as something individual. The 
courtesy that controls the exchange of views 
and convictions, must extend to the corpor- 
ate as well as to the individual aspects of 
what is presented. The one limit, I should 
say, is that positions should not be stated 
with such assurance and finality as to sug- 
gest that other participants are prevented by 
their own heritage from fulfilling the con- 
ditions of fruitful and friendly discussion. 





FIRST AID FOR DEFENSE — The National Security Resources Board has asked the Red 
Cross to undertake the training of millions in first aid, including all civil defense workers. 


BLOOD PROGRAM. In time of national emergency, large quantities of group “O” blood, the 


universal group, would be needed for immediate use. Blood 


donations made through the Red Cross 


are laboratory tested for correct group and Rh type before being distributed. 





SERVICES TO THE ARMED FORCES. During the last fiscal year more than 12,400 Red 
Cross workers served at 1,306 military installations and 111 military hospitals around the world. 


ARC HELPS MANY. Red Cross social workers and trained volunteers in chapters assisted an 
average of 2,871,600 cases annually during the last 10 years. 


* * « * * > 


RED CROSS ADMINISTRATIVE COSTS. Red Cross administrative overhead last year was 
less than 5 percent. 














Religious Education-- 


FOUNDATION OF THE NATIONAL LIFE! 


NEVIN C. HARNER 


Professor of Religious Education, Evangelical and Reformed Seminary, Lancaster, Penn. 


F THERE WAS ever a time in our na- 
tional history when religious education 
could be regarded as a luxury (and I doubt 
if there was), this is not it. In fact, we are 
in much the same situation as Damocles, 
resident of Sicily, who, according to the old 
legend, so ingratiated himself with the king 
that he found himself at a banquet tendered 
in his honor. Damocles enjoyed himself 
mightily until he looked up and saw over 
his head a sword suspended by a single hair. 
We are reminded of the game which we 
used to play as children, “Heavy heavy hangs 
over your head.” Only now it is not a game, 
but a tragic reality — World War I, depres- 
sion, World War II with the atom bomb at 
its close, cold war with Russia, now the 
Korean conflict, and what will hang over us 
next no one knows. 


Religious Faith 


In this hour of crisis for the world and 
our own country it seems clear that our na- 
tional life cannot hope to maintain itself 
without a widespread and vital religious 
faith. Let us examine the truth of this 
statement from three separate approaches. 

In the first place, without a widespread 
and vital religious faith we cannot hope to 
keep our democracy. For democracy is not 
fundamentally a constitution, a set of laws, 
or free elections. At root democracy is re- 
spect for persons, every person, old and 
young, rich and poor, white and black, 
Protestant, Catholic, and Jewish. A mission- 
ary friend of mine was standing in a munici- 


4Address given at the Constituting Convention 
of the National Council of Churches of Christ in 
the U. S. A., Nov. 29, 1950. 


pal office in pre-war Japan with a police 
official. Looking down, they saw an old 
Japanese peasant shuffling along in rice- 
straw shoes. “See that old fellow?” asked 
the policeman. “Don’t give a snap of a 
finger for him. Several hundred thousand 
or a million, take notice.” 

When a people reaches such a point, de- 
mocracy is gone—mno matter what form its 
political institutions may take on the surface. 
And the only guarantee that genuine respect 
for persons will persist is a continuing belief 
in God who creates each person and en- 
dows him with immeasurable worth. If 
this belief goes, respect for persons goes 
sooner or later. And when respect for per- 
sons goes, democracy has evaporated. If 
religious faith weakens among our people, 
we could win every battle and war for the 
rest of the century and still lose our precious 
democratic way of life. 

Secondly, without a widespread and vital 
religious faith we cannot hope to achieve 
the basic morality essential to our national 
life. Fundamental honesty and integrity are 
sorely needed in every walk of life — the 
family, the professions, industry, politics, the 
United Nations. Husband and wife must 
be able to have confidence in each other, as 
must capital and labor, Democrat and Re- 
publican. It is the only way a hundred and 
fifty million people can live together in 
strength and happiness. Each must have 
some ground for believing that the other's 
motives are sound and decent. 

If we lose that belief, and in proportion as 
we lose it, our nation is washed up— no 
matter how many television sets we own, 
and no matter what the size of our national 
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income. And what assurance is there that 
we can get or keep morality like this? Only 
a continuing belief that God wills it to be 
so. If this belief goes, our national morality 
goes with it. And with it goes the strength 
and integrity of our national life. If reli- 
gious faith weakens among our people, we 
could outproduce every other nation in mine 
and field and factory and still become a sec- 
ond-rate nation. 

Finally, without a widespread and vital 
religious faith we cannot hope to develop 
the spiritual stamina necessary to see us 
through the years ahead. The worst we can 
anticipate is the sudden eruption of World 
War III; the best, a long hard pull. In either 
case we shall need inner resources of stabil- 
ity and comfort. 

Midway between the past two wars my 
wife and I visited Paris. With the usual 
omniscience of American tourists spending 
two or three days in a country we sat one 
evening in the Place de la Concorde and 
concluded that France had measurably lost 
its soul. “Eat, drink, and be merry, for 
tomorrow brings another war” seemed to be 
the sentiment of the French people. Under 
the battering of circumstances a great nation 
seemed to have relaxed its grip on life. 
Whether we judged truly or not, whenever 
this happens to a people, even a great peo- 
ple, it is done for, Kaput. 

And where shall these inner resources be 
found? Only in a profound faith in a God 
who holds the nations as well as individuals 
in the hollow of his hand. Think of what 
the children, youth, and adults in America 
may have to face during the next twenty- 
five years. If faith in God weakens, our 
national morale will tend to evaporate. And 
if that evaporates, our national life is no 
more. If religious faith diminishes among 
our people, we could conceivably maintain 
a military establishment three million strong, 
with a stock-pile of atom bombs second to 
none and jet planes which can outspeed 
sound itself, and still not weather the storms 
which threaten us. 


Actual Scene 
Now let us turn from this outline of what 
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ought to be to the actual scene about us. 
What do we find? 

To begin with, we find widespread reli- 
gious illiteracy. A few years ago an educator 
in one of our states made a survey among 
more than eighteen thousand high school 
students. Sixteen thousand of them could 
not name so many as three of the Old 
Testament prophets. Twelve thousand could 
not recite the titles of the four Gospels. 

A few months ago The Christian Century 
carried a story written by a professor in a 
midwestern college. It reported a Biblical 
literacy test which he had given to eighty- 
three students who had not studied religion 
in college. Seventy could not name the four 
Gospels; seventy-four could not give even 
the approximate meaning of the two great 
commandments. A like number could not 
cite the book containing the Sermon on the 
Mount. Only four could list all of the Ten 
Commandments. Not a single one could 
give the central message of any of the fol- 
lowing: Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, Micah, Jere- 
miah, Luke. 

The reasons are not hard to discover. We 
have largely divorced religion from general 
education. It has not always been so. One 
spelling book of the colonial period con- 
tained a hundred and forty-eight pages of 
Biblical and religious material, and only 
twenty of pure spelling. Another widely 
used text in the period was The New Eng- 
land Primer, containing the Lord’s Prayer, 
the Apostles’ Creed, “Now I lay me down 
to sleep,” Cotton’s catechism, and the like. 
The first non-religious textbook, A New 
Guide to the English Tongue by Dillworth, 
did not come until 1750. 

Largely because of the numerous sectarian 
divisions in America, the process of secular- 
ization went on apace, until now our schools 
give explicit attention to virtually every im- 
portant interest in life with one exception 
—namely, religion. Furthermore, in church 
and synagogue we have reached only one- 
half of the children and youth of the na- 
tion. And that half we have taught only 
half-heartedly and indifferently, especially 
in Protestantism. Both Roman Catholics and 
Jews are spending more per capita on reli- 
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gious education than Protestants are. The 
result is an alarming ignorance of our reli- 
gious heritage on every hand. 

In the second place, we find widespread 
confusion on moral issues. To begin with, 
consider the relationships between the sexes. 
According to the Kinsey report, eighty-five 
per cent of American men violate the code 
of monogamy before marriage, and thirty to 
forty-five per cent while married. Even if 
we can’t take this report at face value (as I 
can’t), the situation is probably bad enough. 
Or take liquor. In 1947 we spent three 
times as much on liquor as on our public 
schools. Or gambling. Life magazine for 
June 19, 1950, reported that fifty million 
adults in the United States, besides minors, 
are gambling, with an expenditure for this 
purpose of thirty billion dollars a year. 

And so the story goes. The truth is that 
the great absolute demands have disappeared 
for many people, and they have given them- 
selves over to self-indulgence and the easiest 
way out. It was Kipling who wrote: 


Take me somewhere east of Suez 

Where the best is like the worst, 

Where there ain’t no Ten 
Commandments, 

And a man can raise a thirst. 


A good many Americans have been taken. 
That's where they are. That's where they 
are living. Besides, we have enjoyed for 
some generations an era of ease and pros- 
perity—extra time, extra energy, extra 
money above and beyond the necessities for 
mere keeping alive. The result is a good 
deal of crime and delinquency, a consider- 
able amount of immorality in the broadest 
sense of the term, and a sizable quantity of 
undisciplined living. 

Most serious of all, we find a widespread 
denial of the basic convictions of the Chris- 
tian faith, We who are adults grew up in 
a period when virtually everybody rendered 
lip-service at least to the cardinal Christian 
doctrines. To be sure, almost every village 
had its atheist, and occasionally there was 
one more renowned like Robert Ingersoll. 
But they were abnormal curiosities, like a 
two-headed calf. Now the situation is 





changed. In wide circles it is strictly normal 
to call Christian beliefs in question. 

From beyond our borders, the second 
strongest nation on earth openly challenges 
the Christian point of view, backing up its 
challenge with a mighty military and indus- 
trial potential and never-ceasing propaganda. 
Nothing like it has happened since the Mos- 
lems swept over Asia, Africa, and part of 
Europe. 

From within, secularism hurls a like chal- 
lenge at things long accepted and believed. 
Some of our best thinkers are avowed nat- 
uralists, agnostics, or humanists. It is diffi- 
cult to find a philosopher trained in Ameri- 
can universities who is not a naturalist or — 
at the other extreme —a neo-Thomist. And 
many who don’t think much about the mat- 
ter — people on planes, trains, in offices — 
simply act and live as though the things that 
are seen are the only things that exist, or at 
least the only things that are important. 

And the result? Our children and young 
people are growing up in a world that by no 
means takes even elemental Christian beliefs 
for granted. Many Americans do not really 
believe the first verse of the Bible any 
longer: “In the beginning God created the 
heavens and the earth.” Thousands do not 
believe what is in many respects the greatest 
verse of the New Testament, John 3:16: 
“God so loved the world that he gave his 
only begotten son...” 


Christian Nurture 


These two lines of thought—what we 
need for the maintenance of our national 
life, and what we find as we look about us 
—-converge on a single inescapable conclu- 
sion: the desperate necessity to take seriously 
our task of Christian nurture. 

That is why so many of us welcome with 
all our hearts the momentous step being 
consummated here in Cleveland this week, 
when religious education becomes an ines- 
capable part of one all-inclusive Protestant 
organization and effort. 

This is not the beginning of cooperation 
in Christian nurture, which has a long and 
honorable history. It goes back to the found- 
ing of the American Sunday School Union 
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in 1824. One thinks of the International 
Sunday School Lessons, in existence since 
1872: of the International Council of Re- 
ligious Education, which has had such a vig- 
orous and distinguished career since 1922. 
One thinks of the vacation church school 
movement, which observes its fiftieth anni- 
versary next year, and has been promoted on 
a nation-wide basis for forty-three years; 
also of the National Christian Teaching 
Mission, under joint sponsorship of the In- 
ternational Council of Religious Education 
and the Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America, which has reached so 
many cities with a wholesome evangelistic 
approach; and now of the Call to United 
Christian Youth Action, going out to a mil- 
lion young people to give one dollar each, 
plus their time and service and themselves 
to United Christian Youth Action. 

No, this meeting is not a beginning, but 
it is a long step forward. It marks the in- 
tegration of religious education along with 
missions and evangelism and other worthy 
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interests into one organization, one program, 
one passion for the Protestant forces of the 
United States. 

Near the close of the last war Bernard 
Iddings Bell wrote an article in Living 
Church in which he reported the attitude of 
the returning chaplains, based on their war 
contacts, to be somewhat as follows: “ ‘If 
ever I get back into a parish, I shall teach 
and teach and teach. Everything that goes 
on which does not teach I shall regard as 
superfluous. I shall not call except to teach, 
nor preach except to teach, nor pay atten- 
tion to guilds except to teach, nor go to a 
vestry meeting except to teach, nor read ex- 
cept to teach.’ What do they want to teach? 
About God and his grace and his moral 
challenge and of how to find him and to be 
found of him.” 

These words form an apt slogan for 
American Protestantism at the mid-point of 
the twentieth century. What is happening 
in Cleveland this week holds the promise of 
contributing substantially to their fulfillment. 





MORE THAN A BILLION 


Annual contributions reported by 48 Protestant communions in this country rose above the bil- 
lion dollar mark for the first time. Contributions to both American and Canadian churches topped 


a billion dollars for the second successive year. 


This is the report made by Dr. Harry S. Myers, acting executive director of the Joint Department 
of Stewardship of the National Council of the Churches of Christ in the U.S.A. 


The department, formerly the United Stewardship Council, has ketp annual statistics on Protes- 


tant church giving since 1920. 


Total giving has shown a yearly increase since 1937, Dr. Myers said. He added, however, that 
the increases have barely kept a balance with the decreasing purchasing power of the dollar. 
“Today’s large gifts,” he explained, “do no more work than the smaller totals before World 


War II.” 


He hailed the increasing contributions however, as “a very hopeful sign” that “people are becom- 


ing more and more aware of supporting their churches and church work. 


” 


The small increases add up, however. In The Methodist Church, membership increased only 
from 8,651,062 to 8,792,569 and the average contribution rose less than $4 per member — from 
$22.70 to 26.80. ‘Total increase in giving, however, amounted to more than $32,000,000 — rising 


from $196,435,168 to $229,297,111. 


Biggest percentage increase came from the 30,000 members of the Churches of God in North 





America, which reported an increase of almost 50 per cent in both per capita giving and total con- 
ee Average gift per member rose from $28.80 to $42.45 and total gifts from $864,118 to 
1,273,453. 

Top billing in per capita giving, however, still went to the same six church bodies as last year: 
the Free Methodists, with an average of $169.11 from each member; the Seventh Day Adventists, 
with $138.28; the Wesleyan Methodists, with $126.74; the Missionary Church Association, with 
$111.65, the Church of the Nazarene, with $104.64, and the Evangelical Mennonites, with $102.10. 
One of the 10 churches reporting a decrease in per capita giving, the Evangelical Mennonites fell 
from fourth place in last year’s report, with $118.99 per capital, to sixth place this year, but still kept 
giving above a $100 average. 











THE BIG BLOOMING BUZZING CONFUSION 


Religion in Public Education 


FRANK N. TRAGER 


Anti-Defamation League of B’nai B’rith, New York, New York 


To TRUTHSEEKER, entering the 
forum of Religion and Public Educa- 
tion, must suffer an experience not entirely 
dissimilar to that of William James’ squall- 
ing infant to whom all is suddenly a “big 
blooming buzzing confusion.” He is im- 
mediately deluged from one side by a babel 
of terms as “released time,” “sectarianism,” 
“religious education,” “separation of church 
and state,” “carol singing”; and from the 
other by “ethical concepts,” “parochial,” 
“religion,” “indoctrination,” and “ecclesias- 
tical control.” And when he finally manages 
to separate and identify one group of debaters 
from the other he finds the two line-ups 
totally illogical. On one side of the issue are 
cultural pluralists, progressive educators and 
some who are wrongly or rightly charged 
assimilationists defending what they call the 
wall of separation of church and state; this 
defense involving the aim to eliminate some- 
thing called “religion” from the public 
school. On the other side are also plural- 
ists, progressive educators and assimilation- 
ists equally ready to defend unto death this 
selfsame wall of separation but who believe 
that “religion,” as a positive aspect of the 
total culture, should have a role within the 
public school curriculum. Their concern is 
for what that role should be and the formula 
for achieving it while maintaining church- 
state separation and preventing sectarian en- 
croachment upon public life. 

Part of this “blooming confusion” must of 
course be immediately attributed to the many 
and different aspects of the problem itself. 
There is, for example, the whole issue of 
Federal aid to education which has been 
clearly blocked (at least for the time being) 
because of the competing interests of paro- 
chial versus public school adherents. There 
are the attacks of some advocates of paro- 


chial schools not only upon some of the 
early excesses in progressive education, but 
also upon the truly great leadership which 
American progressive education has given to 
the concept of public education. There are 
the issues raised by the relatively successful 
effort during the past two decades to trans- 
form the WASP curriculum (White Anglo- 
Saxon Protestant) into a pluralist one, issues 
of how and how much shall variant cultures 
be introduced into the curriculum. There 
are also the Protestant-Catholic tensions over 
Vatican diplomatic recognition and alleged 
mistreatment of Protestant missionaries in 
Catholic countries — situations which seri- 
ously affect the tenor of the debate. 

Then, too, there are the Supreme Court 
decisions in the McCollum and Everson cases, 
the first holding that some forms of released 
time are illegal—a score against using the 
tax-supported public school; the second, rul- 
ing that tax funds may be used to transport 
parochial school children — together with the 
Louisana Text Book case, a score for organized 
religion. The Court, in the McCollum case, 
really failed to pass on the main issue of 
church and state or on the limits to which 
religion, in some sense, shall be part of school 
life. It contented itself with passing on the 
use of tax-supported institutions for sectari- 
an purposes, basically upholding once again 
the First Amendment. In Everson, the Court 
ruled for the parochial children on grounds 
which held that all children may be the 
beneficiaries of the same services provided 
by tax monies, i.e. a welfare concept. All 
these together—the Supreme Court deci- 
sions on released time and parochial trans- 
portation, Protestant-Catholic tensions, the 
development of a pluralist curriculum, at- 
tacks on progressive education, and federal 
aid to education contribute to make the 





























problem of religion and public education a 
currently acute and complex one. 

Much of the confusion, however, must be 
attributed to careless use of language, to mis- 
interpretation of the historical development 
regarding the teaching of religion in the 
public schools, and to a combination of irra- 
tionality consisting of fear, revenge, and 
downright short-sightedness. It is surely 
among the first purposes of this paper to deal 
with these culprits, to define what is meant 
by some of the key terms with which we pelt 
each other, to recall more accurately the be- 
liefs the builders of this country had about 
religion, state, education, and to attack and 
dispel some of the irrationality befogging the 
whole debate. The writer takes as his func- 
tion also the examination of recent literature 
on the subject and a stating of his position 
as one who believes that the school curricu- 
lum should reflect the total culture of the 
community. 

Dr. George A. Coe, writing about the 
word “religion” in School and Society, July 
9, 1949, refers to the 48 definitions in Leuba’s 
Psychological Study of Religion and the gen- 
eral fluid character with respect to the nature 
of the concept of religion. He advised that 
“administrators of our school system” (and 
we may add others), “should be equipped 
with the most penetrating questions with re- 
spect to the meanings that are given to ‘reli- 
gion,’ ‘secular,’ ‘spiritual,’ and ‘teach.’” At- 
tempts at defining religion go on endlessly — 
witness the series of Gifford Lectures. This 
effort at definition is, in some measure, not 
without humor, as Parson Thwackum, in 
Fielding’s Tom Jones, unconsciously indi- 
cated when he said, “When I mention reli- 
gion, I mean the Christian religion, and not 
only the Christian religion, but the Protestant 
religion, and not only the Protestant religion, 
but the Church of England.” I have no 
count, Roper, Gallup or otherwise, of how 
many humorous, and serious Thwackums 
abound — be they Parsons, Fathers or Rabbis. 

It would seem to me that one could group 
the various kinds of definitions of “Religion” 
in the following classifications: 

1. Religion may be regarded as a sectarian 
faith — whether Catholic, Jewish, Protestant, 
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Baptist, Buddhist, Moslem, etc.— based 
partly or wholly on such elements as revela- 
tion, a specific theology, other-worldliness, 
dogma, ritual, worship, and organized insti- 
tutionally. 

2. Religion may be interpreted in non- 
theological, non-sectarian terms as an active 
concern with the spiritual and ethical aspects 
of the universe and of man. It may or may 
not be organized institutionally. 

3. A third classification of religion is one 
in which religion is regarded as a primitive 
stage in man’s attempt to understand the 
world, which he peoples with imagined 
spirits or supernatural beings. A typical 
example is Frazer's definition of religion as 
“propitiation or conciliation of powers 
superior to man which are believed to direct 
and control the course of nature and of hu- 
man life.” 

4, Finally, religion has been regarded as 
a force inimical to human welfare, and as 
an instrument of the ruling classes for con- 
trolling the masses, i.e., the Marxist dictum 
that religion is “the opiate of the people.” 

Similarly, we could make a four-fold classi- 
fication of “Religious Education” definitions: 

1. “Religious Education” may mean the 
teaching of the dogmas or doctrines of a par- 
ticular sect or communion; the indoctrination 
of students with the tenets of Catholicism, 
Judaism, Lutheranism, Methodism, Bud- 
dhism, or the like. In this definition, “Reli- 
gion” is associated with “institutionalized 
religion” or “organized religion” and so with 
church or synagogue. “Religion” in this 
context always will be defined in terms of 
the first classification already cited. “Educa- 
tion” in this context is explicitly or implicitly 
equated with “indoctrination of previously 
accepted beliefs.” 

2. A second interpretation of “religious 
education” has been the teaching of values 
grounded in the beliefs of the Judaeo- 
Christian and/or other religious traditions. 
Here again, these religious values will be 
those stemming from religion, as used in the 
first classification. The education will be 
primarily indoctrination of a “common core” 
of such religious values. 

3. For others, “religious education” has 
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had the meaning of teaching any kind of 
ethical philosophy imparting values “by 
which one may live” or which one may use 
as a basis for a “complete way of life,” re- 
gardless of whether this philosophy is 
grounded in or affiliated with the historical 
or traditional institutions of religion. 

4. Still another definition of “religious 
education” has been what might be best ex- 
pressed as “teaching about religion.” This 
would include the imparting of information 
concerning the creeds, practices, and values 
of the religious groups in the community. It 
would be an inquiry into the religions com- 
monly practiced by man. 

Neither the third nor fourth meanings or 
definitions or interpretations of religious 
education involve indoctrinating pupils. Dif- 
ficulties inherent in the third and fourth con- 
ceptions, when these are operative in the 
public school, become immediately apparent 
when one asks how shall teaching about the 
Bible be interpreted as the revealed word of 
God? As the chronicle of man’s earlier 
history, seeking the ways of God and man? 
In terms of the “higher criticism” of the 
Bible, or what? To pose difficulties is not, 
however, to say such difficulties are insur- 
mountable. 

This attempt at clarification needs one 
additional item, namely, the meaning and 
use of the word “secularism.” Literally 
taken, “secularism” means “this-worldly,” a 
concern for the interests and values of this 
world. It has, however, been widely used as 
the simple opposite of “religion,” often with 
pejorative implications. From the foregoing 
definitions of “religion,” it is apparent that, 
properly speaking, “secularism” is opposed to 
only the first conception of religion, i.e., that 
one involving other-worldliness. It cannot 
be properly opposed to a conception of reli- 
gion that embraces this-worldly values. As 
Dr. Coe pointed out, in the above article, 
“The Supreme Court (in the McCollum vs. 
Illinois case) employed ‘secular’ as the op- 
posite of ‘sectarian,’ not, as ordinarily is 
done, as the opposite of ‘religious.’” 

Two antithetical traditions regarding the 
teaching of religion in public schools have 
been active in American life since the be- 








ginning of our history. The teaching of 
sectarian religion in the public schools was 
an almost universal practice in colonial and 
early American times. Concurrently, an op- 
posing non-church tradition, equally deep- 
rooted, was developed in American educa- 
tion, which maintained, at the least, that 
public education should be free from ecclesi- 
astical control. Roger Williams and Wil- 
liam Penn are rightfully regarded as the 
foremost colonial expressions for that tra- 
dition in American life, which ultimately 
led to freedom for all points of view, in con- 
trast to church-state control. It was Roger 
Williams who first said, in The Bloudy Ten- 
ant of Persecution (1644) that “An inforced 
uniformity of Religion through a Nation or 
civil state, confounds the Civil and Religious, 
denies the principles of Christianity and 
civility...” 

William Penn was even more emphatic in 
The Great Case of Liberty of Conscience 
(1670) for he lashed out against those Prot- 
estants who having separated themselves 
“from the Papacy” were becoming “persecu- 
tors” of Catholics in their desire to have the 
latter conform “to a National Religion.” He 
made it clear that “no man is so accountable 
to his fellow-creatures, as to be imposed upon, 
restrained, or persecuted for any matter of 
conscience whatever.” 


To this colonial expression, Thomas Jef- 
ferson and James Madison added much 
which we today regard as “characteristically 
American,” i.e, the non-sectarian approach 
to public education. Jefferson’s labors in be- 
half of An Act for Establishing Religious 
Freedom (1779), when added to Madison’s 
A Memorial and Remonstrance on the Reli- 
gious Rights of Man (1784), are the essen- 
tials which led to the First Amendment to the 
Constitution: 


Congress shall make no law respecting an 
establishment of religion, or prohibiting the 
free exercise thereof; or abridging the free- 
dom of speech or of the press; or the right of 
the people peaceably to assemble and to 
petition the Government for a redress of 
grievances, 

This non-sectarian tradition as applied to 
the public schools won out in the 19th 




















century. American education underwent 
profound changes. The most significant of 
these was the process that brought about the 
exclusion of sectarian religion from the pub- 
lic school. It reached its full development 
in 1875 when the pattern of state constitu- 
tional enactments regarding education was 
crystallized. Among the factors which pro- 
duced the great demand for public education 
from church control, were the rivalries 
of the growing number of sects, and the rise 
of universal manhood suffrage with its em- 
phasis on the importance of education for 
citizenship. Many more publicly-supported 
schools were established. Sectarian education 
became the sole responsibility of the churches 
and synagogues. 

But this tendency was toward non-sec- 
tarianism in religious education, rather than 
toward the exclusion of religion from the 
public schools. More than any other person 
in the 19th century, Horace Mann contrib- 
uted to this tradition. As Secretary of the 
Board of Education of Massachusetts, he uti- 
lized his authority and prestige to eliminate 
sectarian types of instruction in the public 
schools of that state. Such sectarian teaching 
had been illegalized by the State of Massa- 
chusetts in 1827. The practice, however, 
lingered on until Mann assumed the Secre- 
taryship of the Board and despite criticism, 
used his prestige to eliminate sectarian prac- 
tices without, however, excluding religion 
from the public schools. It may be instruc- 
tive to look at his Twelfth Annual Report 
for 1848 in which he summed up his views. 
In this report, he tended to vindicate himself 
from the charges made against him and to 
distinguish between the role that religion 
might play in the public school when it, to 
use his phrase, “speaks for itself” in contrast 
to an attempt “to secure faith by force.” 

His arguments were the traditional ones 
against a “government established religion.” 
He was certain that “our public schools are 
not theological seminaries . . . that they-are 
debarred by law from inculcating the peculiar 
and distinctive doctrine of any one religious 
denomination amongst us...” Perhaps the 
classic passage from his “Final Report” is 
the following: 
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The elements of a political education are 
not bestowed upon any school child for the 
purpose of making him vote with this or that 
political party when he becomes of age, but 
for the purpose of enabling him to choose for 
himself with which party he will vote. So 
the religious education which a child receives 
at school is not imparted to him for the pur- 
pose of making him join this or that de- 
nomination when he arrives at years of dis- 
cretion, but for the purpose of enabling him 
to judge for himself, according to the dictates 
of his own reason and conscience, what his 
religious obligations are, and whither they 
lead. 


The banning of sectarian religion from 
public schools did not, in fact, result in ban- 
ning “religion” —in the non-sectarian sense 
—from the school curriculum. Nor was it 
so intended. Spiritual and ethical values, 
often grounded in traditional religions, have 
always been imparted by the public schools; 
and in many curricular subjects, such as so- 
cial studies, art, music, and languages, reli- 
gious considerations play an important and 
indeed inescapable role. The very signifi- 
cance, in fact, of “religion” in the school cur- 
riculum can be best illustrated by showing 
the confusion which would result if we fol- 
lowed to its logical conclusion the demands of 
those who would eliminate it. 

According to the religious conceptions of 
a very large number of people, certain songs 
used in the vast majority of public schools are 
unmistakably religious. Would we exclude, 
therefore, “America, the Beautiful” (“God 
Shed His Grace on Thee”), but not “Ameri- 
ca” and “The Star Spangled Banner”? After 
all, the last stanza of our nation anthem is 
considered by many to be the most spiritual 
of all the stanzas; and its reverence for the 
supremacy of God is undeniable. Will we 
sing “Deck the Hall With Boughs of Holly” 
but not “Silent Night”? What will be done 
with such stirring pieces as Mendelssohn's 
“For the Lord is a Mighty God,” or “The 
Pilgrim’s Chorus” from Wagner's Tann- 
haeuser or Handel's “Messiah,”—all, the 
very bread and wine of school glee club fare 
throughout the country. 

Consider also, the English curriculum in 
many school systems, with materials like 
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: Milton’s “Paradise Lost” and “Samson Ago- 
nistes,” Byron’s “Hebrew Melodies,” Brown- 
ing’s “Rabbi Ben Ezra,” T. S. Eliot’s “Mur- 
der in the Cathedral,” and try to imagine 
how effective teaching can be done of such 
works of art without an intensive analysis 
of the religious motifs and values which per- 
vade these works. Similarly, analyze the 
art curriculum. In the study of painting of 
the great artists of the Middle Ages and 
Renaissance, we can scarcely go very deeply 
into the subject unless we attempt to ex- 
plain something of the religious temper, 
which, more than anything else, is the moti- 
vating force of these great artistic works. 
Shall we now begin to use the censor’s scalpel 
to exercise from the art curriculum all such 
religious motifs—to be interested, say, in 
the “Venus and Adonis” of Tintoretto and 
Titian and Rubens, but not in the Madonna 
of Raphael or the Moses of Michaelanglo or 
the Job of El Greco? 

What about the history curriculum, par- 
ticularly with respect to Europe, which has 
high school students learning about the reli- 
gious principles which divided the Reforma- 
tion from the Papacy and from the Counter- 
Reformation, “und so weiter.” We are try- 
ing to suggest that the public schools have 
gone a long way in accepting religious values 
as a regular part of the curriculum, and it is 
a bit late to talk about fighting integration 
of, or eliminating such values at this time. 
Any examination, therefore, of either the 
curriculum of the school, or of the culture 
around us, would support the following seven 
propositions which we shall here present dog- 
matically: 

1. Religion, in some sense, forms an im- 
portant part of our present culture. 

2. A scheme of values, democratically 
based, whether or not they are derived from 
religion, forms an important part of our 
present culture. 

3. The curriculum of our schools should 
adequately reflect our total culture, 

4, The curriculum should be the product 
of cooperative effort of all who bear any 
relation to it—teachers, administrators, 
parents, pupils — and should meet the needs 
of all elements in the community. 





5. The controversial character of a prob- 
lem is not, of itself, a valid criterion for 
keeping such a problem out of the curricu- 
lum. 

6. A major goal of the curriculum should 
be to bring about better intergroup under- 
standing and greater appreciation of the 
pluralistic character of American society. 

7. The elements in the school community 
—administrators, teachers, parents and 
children — adhering to a democratic phi- 
losophy, can contribute to the solution of 
conflict in our society. 

Irrationality, reflecting fear and “not- 
seeing-the-forest-for-the-trees” kind of think- 
ing has further confused the whole problem 
of religion and public education. For example, 
a significant section of the Rabbinate has 
taken a negative stand with respect to the 
problem because of their desire to maintain 
the separation of Church and State. Yet 
these same Rabbis express their faith in in- 
tercultural education! I think we find here 
subconscious motivation that springs from an 
understandable, but perhaps misguided, de- 
sire to put up impossible dikes against Chris- 
tian influences. That Christian influences 
predominate in a land predominately Chris- 
tian in tradition, is true. The only practical 
answer is a Jewry secure in its Judaism. Ideas, 
feelings, beliefs, values know no dikes. Some 
in the Christian community who fight in- 
corporation of “religion” in the curriculum 
have taken their position primarily because 
they fear what they would call Roman Catho- 
lic and other church encroachment in public 
life. Such fears, historically understandable, 
ought have little or no place in the United 
States. A faith in democracy, a faith in the 
objectivity and intrinsic worthwhileness of 
the public school system, must animate us 
as we go forward in American life. 

On the other hand, some churchmen con- 


.cerned with what they call the growing secu- 


larization of modern life, would invade the 
public school with doctrinal partisanship or 
inveigh against the public school because of 
doctrinal partisanship. Finally, progressive 
educators, both Jews and Christians, resenting 
the attacks they have suffered over the years 
from some church forces would really assent 
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to the proposition that the child should be 
taught about, or have experience with, the 
whole culture, but their fears of church en- 
croachment are so strong that they illogically 
throw up their hands and say “Sure the whole 
culture, including politics, and English and 
Civics — but not religion!” 

How to solve the problem? The solutions 
offered are many and varied. The McCollum 
case, for example, focused attention on a 
well-known one—released and dismissed 
time, forms of which have been in vogue for 
35 years. Protestants were the original and 
continuing advocates, and Catholics and 
Jews the original opponents; Catholics subse- 
quently reversed themselves. Regardless of 
the decision of the constitutionality of such 
classes handed down by the Supreme Court, 
“released time” contributes nothing to the 
solution of the problem at hand. For released 
time classes are nothing but classes in sec- 
tarian religion conducted by several denomi- 
nations to inculcate the principles of their 
faith to their own communicants. They 
represent a backward step in pedagogical 
method, unnecessarily involve the school in 
the church-state controversy, and make no 
contribution to the problem at hand: what 
should be the role of religion within the 
public school curriculum? 


An examination of the recent literature in 
the field reveals the variety of the solutions 
being advanced. It reveals also the dichot- 
omy between those who, preoccupied with 
the “separation of church and state” would 
exclude religion by fiat from the schools, and 
those who, concerned with the school’s re- 
sponsibility for transmitting moral and 
spiritual values, seek a formula for incorpo- 
rating religion in the curriculum. Moehl- 
man’ holds that: 


Religious education implies authoritarian- 
ism, dogmatic postulates, memorization of 
Bible verses, deduction, — rever- 


*Conrad Henry Moehlman, School - Church: 
The American Way. New York: Harper & Broth- 
ers, 1944. p. 97. Cf. also the same author’s The 
Church as Educator. New York: Hinds, Hayden 
and Eldredge, Inc., 1947, where he heaps scorn 
upon “the released time experiment . . . the final 


feeble attempt of ecclesiastical ignorance to guide 
the American way of life.” 
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ence, solemnity, a holy tone, ritual, cere- 
monial, images, paintings, catachism, prayer, 
ministers, priests, the idea of the absolute, 
faith. Public education on the other hand, 
is based upon personalism, experimentation, 
tabulation, induction, facts, courage, work, 
tests, blackboards, problems, effort, teachers, 
the idea of the relative, text books, micro- 
scopes. ‘I believe’ and ‘I have discovered’ are 
not commensurate. 

Obviously, he plumps for the second. 

Thayer* concludes that the reintroduction 
of religion into the curriculum is “to turn back 
the hands of the clock.” 

B. Othanel Smith, editing the February 
1949 issue of Progressive Education, enlists 
the support of a number of educators who 
fear that the current debate has for its pur- 
pose the reintroduction of sectarianism and 
organized religion into the public schools. 
He and his colleagues, in referring to released 
time, free books to sectarian schools, public 
transportation to parochial schools, feel that 
“So the nibbling goes on, each nibble inno- 
cent enough in itself, but all adding up to a 
persistent and ominous. assault on the prin- 
ciple of separation.”* 

In contrast to the foregoing group of au- 
thors, Ernest J. Chave,* who speaks for a 
group of writers who believe in a functional 
approach to religious education, begins with 
the premise that “sectarianism and super- 


*V. T. Thayer, Religion in Public Education. 
New York: The Viking Press, 1947, p. 75, pp. 117 
ff. A careful reading of Thayer reveals some con- 
fusion for on the one hand he writes the above 
quotation and on the other proposes six ways in 
which some “religion” would be introduced into 
education. These are 1) the acquisition of knowl- 
edge about the institutions of organized religion; 
2) the study of religion as a field of knowledge; 
3) the use of festivals; 4) actual experience in the 
life of the school and community to promote spirit- 
ual values; 5) exploration of the possibilities of 
religion as a principle of integration of education 
and culture; 6) the use of religion in personal 
counseling. But he would not call these “re- 
ligion;” he would call them “values” which find 

“acceptance ... in an atmosphere of religious and 
philosophical ‘neutrality 

*Cf. The Public Schools and Spiritual Values, 
edited by John S. Brubacher. New York: Harper 
& > gest 1944. 3 

e E tary Principal, Twenty- 
Sixth Yearbook — Spiritual Values in the Elemen- 
tary School. September 1947. 

‘A Functional Approach to Religious Education. 

Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1947, p. V. 
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naturalism ... are not essentials in the in- 
herent nature of religion and are foreign to its 
free operation in a modern world.” From 
this premise he proceeds to indicate ways 
in which a functional approach to religion 
can be made an integral part of education. 

In this view he is joined by Bower’ who 
proposes, because of the failure of both the 
home and the church to have the public school 
“teach religion as a phase of culture.” Spe- 
cifically, Bower recognizes the wisdom in- 
herent in “excluding sectarian religion from 
public education.” But correlatively, the de- 
sirability of “discovering ways by which reli- 
gion could be retained as an integral part of 
education without its sectarian elements.” 

The work of J. Paul Williams and Virgil 
Henry fits in with both Chave and Bower. 
Henry has designed a curriculum suitable to 
the issue. More recently, Dr. Williams, 
writing in School and Society’ pointed out 
that “public schools and colleges can make 
significant contributions to the religious 
needs of Americans” in two major areas. “The 
first is by giving students a picture of the 
religious situation as it exists in the United 
States, that is, by describing the sectarian 
faiths . .. The second area . . . is spearhead- 
ing the effort to teach the values which are 
basic to our civilization.” Others who would 
share the approach of Chave, Bower, Wil- 
liams, et al, with some modifications, are 
Dr. F. Ernest Johnson of the Federal Council 
of Churches of Christ in America; Dr. Luther 
A. Weigle, Chairman, and Dr. Erwin L. 
Shaver, Executive Secretary, respectively of 
the Committee on Religion and Public Edu- 
cation of the International Council of Reli- 
gious Education. 

It seems to me that it is perfectly possible, 
nay there is abounding experience to demon- 
strate the possibility, that all Americans may 
unite in maintaining the wall of separation 
—that is in preventing the establishment of 
any one church in America as The Church 


"William Clayton Bower, Church and State in 
Education. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1944, p. 59 ff. He cites six such ways. 

*Virgil Henry, The Place of Religion in Public 
Schools, New York: Harper Brothers, 1950. 

"The Schoolmen and Religion. Volume 70, Au- 
gust 13, 1949. 





for its citizens. All Americans may combine 
in preventing any sectarian encroachment 
upon public life, but, at the same time, those 
without fear, those with faith in education, 
public education and democratic education, 
particularly intercultural education, have the 
duty to face the logic of their position. They 
have more; they have the duty to help provide 
constructive answers to the people of how 
you teach about religion without violating 
the conscience of religious persons on the 
one hand, nor prejudicing the case for or 
against them on the other. 

And so— what course is left open to us? 
We cannot—nor would we wish to—set 
forth the specifics, for the specifics must be 
evolved in each situation to fit the needs of 
the particular situation. We wish only to 
chart the main areas of future operations. 

First of all, if the curriculum is to reflect 
the total culture and give to each aspect of 
the culture its due proportion, those who are 
interested in public education should see to 
it that all positive values and experiences 
must be effectively integrated into the cur- 
riculum. Let it be understood that effective 
integration does not mean a separate course 
in the subject or one assembly per semester 
or one hour per week —or even one after- 
noon per week. Effective integration must 
mean at least the utilization wherever possi- 
ble in the curriculum of teaching about reli- 
gious ceremonies, ptactices, experiences, 
values. 

But who shall determine what should be 
included, and how it should be included? 
This brings us to a second consideration 
which should follow reasonably from what 
has been said before. The decisions must 
be cooperative decisions arrived at through 
joint consideration by all the elements in 
the community having a valid concern in 
the problem. Serious and sincere attempt 
will have to be made at cooperative thinking 
and planning so that the curriculum can 
reflect the insights and emphases of the 
total community, and not merely a part of 
the community. The crucial test, in fact, of 
the effectiveness of this program will be the 
degree of cooperation which is utilized in 
the development of the program, and the 
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kind of cooperation which results directly 
from it. If those who are concerned with 
religious education become so misguided as 
to make it a tool for partisanship or a reflec- 
tion of the interests of one segment of the 
community alone, if religious education 
makes for greater differences and for in- 
creased animosity, we shall know that we 
have not had genuine cooperation and free 
interaction and we shall have to start all over 
again, sooner or later. 

But — many will say —all this will be so 
difficult. Where shall we find the teachers, 
school administrators, community leaders, 
who have the objectivity and training to par- 
ticipate in this sort of enlightened educational 
endeavor? This brings us to our third and 
last point: that the difficulties necessarily in- 
volved here suggest not that we should run 
in the other direction, but that we must work 
all the harder to develop an approach which 
shall be deep enough and enduring enough 
to cope with the difficulties. To be sure, 
we shall need teacher education in a more sys- 
tematic way and involving, more than at 
present, the support and cooperation of the 
community. We shall need a revision of the 


curriculum and the textbooks therein, so that 
materials can be used which will enhance the 
religious values of the community. We shall 
need thorough-going day-to-day working co- 
operation among the various religious groups 
in the community as such, and we do not 
wish for a moment to be quixotic about the 
very considerable problems which will in- 
evitably arise. 

But our basic approach must be as simple 
and inevitable as these two principles: Com- 
munity values should be evolved by total 
community effort and integrated into the 
child’s world of learning and experience— 
the life of the child. Community problems 
can be solved permanently and effectively 
only by the community working together to 
solve the problems. 

These views are not new. We believe 
that they are part of the great tradition in 
America and of the American Dream of 
democratic cooperation. We have a faith in 
the role of religious values in the modern 
world and in the place of religious values 
in the public school curriculum. We have 
faith in the promise of democratic education. 
On these principles we ground our faith. 
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Group Decision 


MAKES DEMOCRACY WORK! 


W. J. McKEACHIE : a 
Professor of Psychology, University of Michigan 


ITH THE INVENTION of the atomic 

bomb, the development of new social 
techniques for changing attitudes and gain- 
ing cooperation in action for world peace 
has become a life and death matter for civi- 
lization. Out of wartime research came not 
only the atomic bomb, but also a much less 
publicized discovery which may furnish one 
key to the problem of making democratic 
groups work more effectively. This discov- 
ery may help us solve the problem of how to 
get people to actually practice their religious 
beliefs. 

During the war it was of great importance 
to the nation to maintain a high nutritional 
level for the American people while con- 
serving scarce commodities. This problem 
was presented to Kurt Lewin, the late 
founder of the Research Center for Group 
Dynamics, formerly located at Massachus- 
etts Institute of Technology, and now at the 
University of Michigan. It was up to Lewin 
to find techniques which might be used, for 
example,.to increase the use of kidneys, 
sweetbreads, and beef hearts. When con- 
sidering the horror with which most house- 
wives regard intestinals, one imagines that 
such a change would require a long and in- 
tensive period of education. Lewin, how- 
ever, was given only forty-five minutes! 

Analyzing the food buying and eating 
habits of Americans, Lewin concluded that 
in the channel of food movement from pro- 
duction to buying, preparation, and eating, 
housewives acted as the “gate-keepers.” If 
a woman bought a particular food, she 
would not be likely to waste it by not cook- 


*Based on the article “Group Decision and Social 
Change” by Kurt Lewin published in Readings in 
Social Psychology edited by Newcomb and Hartley 
for the Society for the Psychological Study of Social 
Issues. Publisher: Henry Holt and Company. 


ing and serving it. Hence, rather than using 
a technique aimed at the mass of Americans, 
Lewin worked with housewives. 

Two techniques were compared. In three 
women’s groups attractive lectures were 
given which linked the serving of the de- 
sired foods with the war effort, emphasized 
the nutritional value of the foods, discussed 
their economy, and stressed techniques for 
preparing them in an appetizing manner. 
Recipes were distributed, and the lecturer 
told of her own success in serving these 
“delicious” dishes to her own family. 

In three similar women’s groups a discus. 
sion about these foods was begun, and the 
women talked of the obstacles, which pre- 
vented “housewives like themselves” from 
serving kidneys, hearts and sweetbreads. For 
example, one woman said, “My husband 
doesn’t like them.” 

Another said, “I just can’t bear to handle 
them.” 

As a participant in the discussion the nu- 
trition expert offered the same suggestions 
and recipes as in the first three groups. At 
the end of the discussion the women were 
asked to indicate by a showing of hands 
how many would be willing to try one of 
the meats during the next week. 

Which has the better technique — the 
lecture or the group decision? A follow-up 
a week later showed that only three per cent 
of the women who heard the lecture served 
one of the meats which she hadn’t served 
before, but after group decision, thirty-two 
per cent of the women had served at least 
one of them. 

Clearly the group decision had been ef- 
fective, but could such an effect last? Would 
group decision work with groups of women 
who didn’t know each other? Was group 
decision as effective as individual instruc- 
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tion? To find the answers to these ques- 
tions, Lewin and his associates conducted 
further experiments. ‘ 

For many years mothers having their first 
babies in the state hospital in Iowa City had, 
before discharge, met with a nutritionist for 
twenty to twenty-five minutes to discuss the 
baby’s feeding. During this interview the 
nutritionist emphasized the importance of 
giving the baby orange juice and cod liver 
oil. Dana Klisurich and Marian Radke di- 
vided part of these mothers into groups of 
six. These mothers received the instruction 
as a group, and at the end of the twenty-five 
minutes of discussion reached a group de- 
cision about using orange juice and cod liver 
oil. 

After two weeks 20 per cent of the 
mothers who had received individual instruc- 
tion were giving their babies cod liver oil, 
but of the mothers who had taken part in a 
group decision, 50 per cent were giving their 
babies cod liver oil. Thirty-eight per cent 
of the mothers who had received individual 
instruction were feeding their babies orange 
juice, and 85 per cent of the mothers who 
had participated in group decisions were 
giving their babies orange juice. 

Was this a temporary difference? To 
find out, a recheck was made after four 
weeks. Now the 50 per cent of those who 
had individual instruction were using cod 
liver oil, but 88 per cent of the mothers who 
had participated in a group decision. Now 
50 per cent of the individual instruction 
mothers and 100 per cent of the group 
decision mothers were using orange juice, 
actually an increase! 

While in other experiments there was not 
this improvement with increasing time, the 
effectiveness of group decision was main- 
tained in rechecks of results. Thus it was 
clearly demonstrated that the effects of 
group decisions are not short-lived. Since 
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most of the mothers were not acquainted 
with each other and returned to widely sep- 
arated homes, it was also evident that the 
effectiveness of group decision was not lim- 
ited to well-established groups. 

The immediate implications of these find- 
ings for improving America’s nutrition and 
health are obvious. Lewin’s work immedi- 
ately suggests many other applications in 
civic betterment campaigns, charitable drives, 
and religious groups. Already Alex Bavelas 
and John R. P. Freach, who worked with 
Lewin in the nutrition experiments, have 
used the group decision technique with 
much success in increasing the efficiency and 
job satisfaction of workers in industry. Bave- 
las and Freach did not attempt to set a new 
production level by a majority vote, which 
might have forced a minority to produce 
more than they thought desirable. Instead 
a goal was chosen upon which everyone 
agreed. The workers maintained the in- 
creased level of production decided upon 
for at least the nine months during which 
separate production records were kept. Suc- 
cessful attempts to use democratic techniques 
in industry have also been carried out by 
Dr. N. R. F. Maier of the University of 
Michigan. 

Research is now going on to determine 
the dynamics involved in group decisions. 
In many situations the success of group de- 
cisions depends upon the skill of the psy- 
chologist in charge, and those who dash in 
to revolutionize a group by group decision 
may be disappointed. The group decision 
technique is apparently not one which would 
be effective in a dictatorship. Rather, it is 
a means of making democracy work. To- 
day, when some people fear that democracy 
will be too inefficient to survive an atomic 
conflict, it’s heartening to find that high- 
pressure techniques are actually less effec- 
tive than grass roots democracy! 

















VERNA ZIMMERMAN 
St. Joseph, Missouri 


ANE, ELLEN and Delores, students at 
Jacquer High School, came to me at the 
close of the lunch period. They were greatly 
agitated because of a heated argument which 
had taken place at the lunch table. The issue 
at stake concerned religion . . . ideologies in 
general. 

“Why Miss Denny,” declared Ellen, “it 
was positively disgraceful the scene that was 
made . . . everyone shouting at the top of her 
voice and no one willing to listen. I know 
the subject will be brought up again! What 
can we do?” 

I knew the problerh had its roots in an 
iron-tight law forbidding the teaching of 
religion, in any form, within the classroom. 
Yes, what could I do? 

My first question was as to those involved 
in the argument. I learned it concerned nine 
girls, . . . Sarah and Sylvia (of the Jewish 
faith), Pat, Mary and Elizabetii (Catholic 
members), Ann (Baptist), Jane and Delores 
(Presbyterian), and Ellen (a Methodist). I 
then suggested we might get the group to- 
gether after school for a coke. They agreed 
and I invited the others. 

At the coke party, with an informal air 
established, tensions were relaxed and be- 
fore long the atmosphere was normal. Noth- 
ing about the noon incident had been said 
until Jane laughingly remarked about it. 
Ann pleaded, “We're having too much fun 
now, why bring up an argument again?” I 
felt that this was the opportunity for which 
I had been waiting and I questioned the girls 
as to what usually was responsible for an ar- 
gument. Prejudices, lack of understanding, 
hostility of individuals were some of their 
answers. Then I asked if their answers ap- 
plied to the lunch table argument and they, 
in all seriousness, agreed. 


“One Group -- One God’ 


A STUDY OF INTERACTION 


“But,” said Sarah, “we don’t have many 
chances to know other sides of the question, 
so what can we do?” 

A moment of chattering followed and then 
it was Jane who suggested that the nine girls 
make a study of all of their various faiths. 
The girls liked Jane’s suggestion and Sylvia 
added, “Why just this group? I know others 
who want to know the same answers.” 

“How can we start,” was the question 
thrown at me. I pointed out to the girls 
the law concerning religious teachings in the 
schoolroom, and I attempted to show why 
such a law existed. It was Sylvia, yes, the 
sparkling little Jewish girl, who suggested 
that they ask the Y-Teen’s worship committee 
to work with them. She shrewdly remarked 
that the Y-Teens are sponsored by the 
Y.W.C.A. 

Several days later the two groups met 
before school in the morning. The Y-Teen 
worship committee consisted of Betty, the 
chairman (Methodist), Greta (Lutheran), 
Norma (Baptist), and Carol and Shirley 
(Episcopalian). My anxiety over how they 
could work out their problem in school was 
needless, inasmuch as they decided, again 
Sylvia's idea, to get their parents’ permission 
before further discussion. They also decided 
to invite anyone interested and even conde- 
scended to invite their parents,... if they 
would just listen in! 

The next meeting was set for the follow- 
ing week. By this time Sylvia had naturally 
been delegated the leadership role. They 
decided to meet at eight o'clock in the morn- 
ing... of all times! I might report that the 
group as a whole worked very well together. 
Only Sarah and Ann were in dissention on 
any point while Greta was somewhat non- 
committal. 
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Expecting about a dozen more girls to 
join the group, I was both surprised and de- 
lighted to find not only about fifty girls but 
at least ten boys and two parents. All stu- 
dents had written permission from their par- 
ents to attend the discussion. I will never 
forget Sylvia's opening remarks. Prefixed 
by a chuckle she said, “We're here because 
we want to learn something and you know 
we can’t really learn or understand anything 
if we just argue. Now please don’t try to 
push anything down another person’s throat, 
... instead tell them what you think and then 
listen.” The meeting amounted to a brisk 
question and answer period . . . “Well, what 
do you believe about this... or . . . how do 
you explain this...” As they talked things 
through, Mary and Ellen found out how Sarah 
felt about being a Jew. Sarah had told them 
that she had felt that she had been purposely 
excluded from the skating club and that the 
first time she had ever felt that she was really 
welcome in a group since entering high 
school was at the coke party. Jane and Syl- 
via learned from Pat that being a Catholic 
had many common factors that being a Jew 
or a Protestant also had. “Why,” said Greta, 
“It’s surprising how much we are all alike.” 
Yes, through the sharing of feelings com- 
mon to all, — that all had much the same dis- 
likes, the same hurts and the same sensitivi- 
ties, — new insights were gained. And 
through this understanding of their common 
problems they began to realize that everyone 
is a human being, and as a human being has 
a basic need for security, in this case to be 
accepted by others. It was marvelous to 
watch the group grow toward “oneness.” The 
bell announcing classes rang all too soon. 

Sylvia mentioned to me during the next 
week that the committee felt that maybe the 
group had been a wee bit too formal. They 
would like to meet elsewhere and at a differ- 
ent time. I suggested several places that they 
might check on as a meeting place. Within 
several days the committee announced that 
the next meeting would be at the Y.W.C.A. 
on the following Sunday afternoon. Most 
of the original group were there plus an 
additional twenty-five or thirty. When it 
was time for the meeting to start, Sylvia, 


“ONE GROUP — ONE GOD” 
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Jane and Carol came to me and pointed out 
the fact that everyone seemed so intent on 
talking in the small visiting groups that may- 
be they should just be allowed to continue. I 
told the girls that I felt it could be continued, 
for a time at least, agreeing on their point 
that they all seemed interested and it cer- 
tainly was informal. Several mothers and 
three fathers had dropped in and joined in- 
formally in the groups. In this informal, 
permissive atmosphere, cultural backgrounds 
were discussed. When Greta told about her 
confirmation Mary explained how they, too, 
took instructions before assuming full church 
membership. “Why that’s the same as we 
do,” chimed in Ellen. When Sylvia related 
the significance of kosher meat it no longer 
seemed strange to the others for they realized 
that they, too, had their special rites which 
they observed with feasting and fasting. As 
divergent as the peculiarities appeared at 
first, they soon became aware that all met on 
common grounds in their need for the love 
of God. We were all excited and challenged 
by what was taking place! 

By popular demand, growing from this 
meeting, we decided to schedule some church 
visitations to broaden understandings. Time 
does not permit the relating of the entire 
process, but the committee made arrange- 
ments with the neighboring Catholic priest 
permitting the group to visit the church on 
a Monday night. They asked him to show 
the group around the Cathedral and answer 
any of their questions. He agreed to do so 
with pleasure. They then contacted the rabbi 
of the Jewish synagogue and asked of him 
the same privileges. He, too, was delighted 
and invited them for Wednesday evening. 
The Protestant faith held a problem for the 
committee . . . what church? It was their 
decision to put all suggestions for the Prot- 
estant churches in a hat and decide the issue 
by lot. This was done and a Congregational 
church was chosen and its minister contacted. 
They made arrangements to visit this church 
on Friday evening. It so happened that these 
church visits were scheduled for the week 
before Holy Week. We had splendid at- 
tendance for all visits. It was after the 
Wednesday night meeting, while the group 
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milled around outside the synagogue, that 
one of the boys asked, “Why can’t we have 
something to sorta’ climax all this?” The 
idea took fire and all agreed it was a “must.” 
Before the close of the next day members of 
the committee had me cornered with sug- 
gestions. The committee met before school 
the next morning and decided to have a ser- 
vice to be followed by a Palm Sunday break- 
fast at the “Y.” They liked Ellen’s sugges- 
tion of a worship service at six-thirty based on 
the theme, “One Group — One God.” Since 
time was at a minmum Betty suggested that 
the lunch table group, as they had been 
labeled, work up the details for the worship 
service and the Y-Teen committee could 
take care of the details with the “Y.” 

The Palm Sunday affair was thrilling! It 
embodied in its worship service, songs and 
scriptures of all faiths. The weaving became 
a tapestry, the same could describe the 
group! Almost a hundred young men and 
women had hurdled many prejudices and 
were now approaching “oneness.” They 
now seemed mature young men and women, 
not standing alone and isolated, but stand- 
ing together as one who has created a master- 
piece depicting love, friendship, respect and 
understanding. They, together, had accom- 
plished something very satisfying and they 
glowed with the feeling of success. They 
knew now that there was a common de- 
nominator in all of their religions, a basic 
philosophy underlying each and every faith 
—the Golden-Rule . . . God-Consciousness! 

The breakfast was a lively affair, the scene 
enhanced by lovely faces, hair, eyes, frocks. 
Perhaps the fact that the church visitations 
and Palm Sunday worship service and break- 
fast has become an annual affair bears proof 
of its effect and value. 


Evaluation 


It is very difficult for me to evaluate ob- 
jectively something that has become so much 
a part of me. I do believe that the success 
of the results proves its merits. I believe its 
good features far outweigh the poor. De- 
sirable outcomes might be listed as: 

1) Due to desirable interpersonal relation- 
ships the group grew from several in- 
dividuals, arguing their points, to an in- 





tegrated unit. This growth was gained 
by sharing ideas, by gaining in con- 
sideration and appreciation of others, by 
developing in sensitivity ...a giving and 
taking process throughout. This I feel 
was true of all, but especially of the two 
committees who had had closer contact 
with one another and a better defined 


purpose. 
2) The group experienced, I am sure, a 
sense of accomplishment, . . . a fact at- 


tested to the popular demand for an 
annual repeat. 

3) The group experience furnished a whole- 
some outlet for emotions, the need for 
which was indicated by the lunchroom 
episode. 

4) The atmosphere of the group was demo- 
cratic as a whole and embodied a spirit 
of friendliness and good will. 

5) Their immediate goal, that of better un- 
derstanding, had been earned. 

6) The project proved to have excellent 
public relation value. 

Looking back on the Palm Sunday service, 

I was amazed that no mention of the fact 

that Jewish children had participated in this 

type of an event on a day with such a Chris- 
tian significance had occurred. I sincerely 
believe that this was primarily due to the 
fact of their unity. Of course the Palm Sun- 
day significance was not mentioned in the 
service. I'd like to know if and how much 
discussion, by the service committee, was used 
on this aspect. I never had the occasion after- 
wards to find out. 

I was dissatisfield with the following: 

1) All sides of the problem were not covered 
due to lack of time and insufficient 
faculty leadership. 

2) The project was limited to the acquant- 
ances of the members of the two commit- 
tees and to the Y-Teen organization. 

I feel it could have been more valuable if: 

1) The sponsor’s hands had not been tied 
by existing regulations, although I do 
recognize the need for judgment in such 
cases. 

2) More time could have been allotted to 
the development of the project. 

3) A wider scope could have been covered. 
The three faiths mentioned were covered 

fairly well but questions concerning 
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other faiths were deferred. No follow-up 
was made. 

The leadership developed through the 
project was quite valuable. Sylvia, of 
course, was by nature the leader. But Sylvia 
found herself in a constructive leadership 
part. Hitherto she had been overbearing 
to some of her peers, perhaps because she 
flaunted her superior grades at times, but 
Sylvia now felt responsible for working 
Sarah into the group as Sarah and Sylvia 
were best friends. Sarah was, at the begin- 
ning, the most antagonistic of the group. 
Betty, who was the chairman of the Y-Teen 
worship committee, had never been a real 
leader. She had been dominated by the 
club’s president, a neighbor girl greatly ad- 
mired by Betty but with whom Betty felt 
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very inferior. In her new role as co-leader 
she gained self-confidence and a feeling of 
personal worth. She had new fields opened 
before her and she felt a responsibility which 
was challenging to her. Of all girls partici- 
pating, I think it was perhaps Betty who 
blossomed most. 

As far as the project now is concerned, as 
I have pointed out before, it is still provi 
a valuable experience. Latent leadership has 
been developed, the underclassmen of this 
original group keeping alive the spirit. En- 
thusiasm is still high. However, my highest 
mark still goes to the original group. Due 
to limited faculty leadership the idea is, in 
my opinion, more or less stagnating. It is 
a pre-digested product! There are new 
fields! 





ETHICS FOR TEACHERS 
A Condensed Statement of the Code of the National Education Association 
The teacher should be courteous, just, and professional in all relationships. 
Desirable ethical standards require cordial relations between teacher and pupil, home and school. 
The conduct of the teacher should conform to the accepted patterns or behavior of the most 


wholesome members of the community. 


The teacher should strive to improve educational practice through study, travel, and experimen- 


tatio 


in. 
Unfavorable criticism of associates should be avoided except when made to proper officials. 


Testimonials regarding the teacher should be truthful and confidential. 


Members! 


hip and active participation in local, state, and national professional associations are 


The teacher should avoid endorsement of all educational materials for personal gain. 

Great care should be taken by the teacher to avoid interference between other teachers and pupils. 
Fair salary schedules should be sought and when established carefully upheld by all professionals. 
No teacher should knowingly underbid a rival for a position. 

No teacher should accept compensation for helping another teacher to get a position or a pro- 


motion. 


Honorable contracts when signed should be respected by both parties and dissolved only by 


mutual consent. 


Official business should be transacted only through properly designated officials. 
The responsibility for reporting all matters harmful to the welfare of the schools rests upon each 


teacher. 


Professional growth should be stimulated through suitable recognition and promotion within 


the ranks. 





Unethical practices should be reported to local, state, or national commissions on ethics. 
The term “teacher” as used here includes all persons directly engaged in educational work. 


- * * = a aa 

IN SEVERAL respects the situation today is worse than that which faced the world at the end 
of the first World War. Never, in time of peace, has travel been so necessary and physically so easy, 
yet administratively so cumbersome and difficult. The frontiers, closed with barbed wire in the war, 
are still dotted with firmly entrenched customs posts and wearisome controls of currency and passports. 
Before, it was the armaments merchants who were suspect; now even scholars and poets are regarded 
with mistrust. Everywhere we see conflict, between ideologies which consider themselves irrecon- 
cilable. We are trying to remove from children’s history books a few tendentious pages, a few pre- 
judiced versions of events. Yet we show no particular alarm when we see grownup people applauding 
in the newspapers and on the screen, in books or on the stage, everything that flatters nationalist self- 
esteem, even though it must wound the answering sensibilities of other nations.— James Torres Bodet, 
Director General, at the General Conference of Unesco, Florence, Italy. 








































H. KEITH BEEBE 


ERIOUS BIBLE study in the average 
church school is not common! It is the 
exceptional teacher who makes the work 
interesting enough so that the student seri- 
ously studies and reads the Bible. There are 
few exceptional church school teachers. One 
of the main problems which faces the 
average teacher is that of motivation. The 
question usually is stated, “How can I get 
those young people to be interested in what 
I have to teach?” ‘Those of you who do 
not have this problem can easily skim through 
this article just in order to say that you have 
read your magazine. But those of us who 
have a difficult time making Bible study 
interesting to our high school students need 
to find new ways to step up our teaching. 

It is my belief that by appealing to the 
difficult, one can draw out of the student his 
best talent. Church school has usually been 
so easy that there is little incentive to study. 
The average teacher does all the work in 
preparing and reciting the lesson while the 
student sits back and enjoys or ignores the 
words of vital importance. It seems to me 
that by using examinations in the church 
school we can create interest that has been 
lying dormant. Testing can satisfy the appeal 
to the difficult. 

Types of Tests 

There are three types of tests which lend 
themselves very well to use in the church 
school. They are: true-false, completion, and 
multiple choice. The true-false quiz calls 
for the selection of the correct of two items. In 
this type of quiz the student is given the 
opportunity to look for reasons upon which 
to make judgment. Instructions must be 
given that guessing is not allowed. 

Completion items form a good test which 
can be given easily and will cover a com- 
plete lesson. It is “usually a paragraph item 
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Graduate Student, Union Theological Seminary and Columbia University 


of unified material in which several blanks 
are provided for the pupil to fill with the 
words, numbers or short phreses which cor- 
rectly complete the meaning.”* In sentence 
completion, one, two, or three words can be 
added to a sentence to complete the correct 
thought. 


Multiple choice items are usually “an in- 
complete statement by which from three to 
five responses will complete the statement 
with varying degrees of accuracy.”* There 
are two ways to complete the test. One 
answer can be selected as the correct one, or 
all possible answers can be selected and given 
in order of accuracy or correctness. 


One of the finest reasons for using these 
tests is because the teacher can construct 
them easily. They can fit into the regular 
course of study with ease. They are not 
super-imposed upon the class as an added 
exercise. The construction of these tests 
can fit the personality of the individual class. 
They can be teaching agents in the form of 
review, thought stimulus, questions, and dis- 
cussion. 


Test Construction 


Teachers must try to construct the best 
possible test. If thrown together on the 
spur of the moment, or with little thought 
for literary style, they will prove to be use- 
less. The question or statement must be clear 
and easily understood. Trick or puzzle ques- 
tions must be avoided. Words which have 
not been used in the study of the subject 
should not be used. The basic ideas and con- 
cepts of Christianity and the Bible can be 
presented without technical data. 


*H. A. Greene, A. N. Jorgensen, J. R. Gerber- 
ich, Measurement and Evaluation in the Secondary 
School, Longmans, Green, N. Y., 1943, p. 172. 

*"Ibid., p. 177. 
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Use short sentences whenever possible. 
Items which can be answered by the use of 
intelligence alone should be included. Avoid, 
if possible, the exact wording of the text 
material or the Bible. Exact wording puts 
a stress on pure memory and not upon 
creative thinking. 

The informal objective test can be a real 
aid to motivation in classroom teaching. 
First, the teacher must know what he wants to 
teach. Broad principles of results must be 
considered. Then the tests which are given 
can be planned on these basic principles and 
not upon facts alone. There are laws of 
learning which can be brought out by the 
use of these tests. They can help students 
to become ready to learn, to exercise the best 
elements of that desire to learn, and to give 
a place for satisfaction in right learning. 
Frequent testing helps to make this possible. 

There is real reason to believe that objec- 
tive tests can be a motivation for learning 
in the classroom. Professor G. M. Ruch be- 
lieves that “The motivation value of an 
examination varies with the esteem in which 
it is held by pupils.”* Tests can serve as 
detailed assignments. They can serve as 
regular review periods that are helpful to 
the whole learning of a unit of study. The 
use of objective tests in combination with 
the Bible as a textbook can work well for 
creating interest and making good study 
habits. 

Objective tests can serve the purpose of 
giving to the student the attitude of looking 
for reasons upon which to base judgments. 
If examinations become a part of the learn- 
ing procedure they will have the influence of 
creating the learning habit as a game. To be 
able to look up facts and information which 
have come out in a test, and to know how to 
solve problems listed in examinations which 
were not known, will have a berieficial effect 
on the student. If the idea of “how, why, of 
what significance, explain, interpret, give 
reasons for” attitude is put across to the stu- 
dent it will have the effect of motivating 
him to active research. 

As an aid to stimulating class discussion, 





*G. M. Ruch, The Objective or New-Type Ex- 
amination, Scott, Foresman, N. Y., 1929, p. 96. 
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it seems that this type of examination is ex- 
cellent. When the test is administered, cor- 
rected by the students, grades recorded and 
then used as the basis for a real discussion, 
the objective examination is effective. It 
presents the student with the problem. He 
has the opportunity to think about it. He 
has the chance to ask questions in relation to 
both correct and incorrect answers on his 
paper. This leads to the “why, how, inter- 
pret, etc.” approach which is definitely the 
attitude which instructors are trying to give 
to their students. 

Teachers can construct their own tests 
without any difficulty. The best way to be- 
gin is to take material being studied and by 
hard work construct a test that will create 
thinking, analyzing and discussion. 

Problem Solving 

Problem solving can prove effective if 
put into the objective test form. There are 
four elements which can stimulate thinking 
and class discussion. First, there is a problem 
situation. Secondly, there is a list of possible 
solutions. Then follows a statement of what 
the student is to do with the solutions. And 
finally a statement of what the student is to 
do to show that his conclusion is satisfactory. 

For example: In the story of Jesus’ life 
according to Matthew, Chapter 19, there is a 
story about a rich young man who came to 
Jesus and wanted to find out about eternal 
life. “He said, “Teacher, what good deed 
must I do to have eternal life?” And Jesus 
said to him, “Why do you ask me about what 
is good? One there is who is good. If you 
enter life, keep the commandments. He 
said to Jesus, ‘Which?’ And Jesus said, “You 
shall not steal, You shall not bear false wit- 
ness, Honor your father and your mother, 
and You shall love your neighbor as your- 
self.’ The young man said to him, ‘All these 
I have observed; what do I still lack?’ Jesus 
said to him, ‘If you would be perfect, go, sell 
what you possess and give it to the poor, and 
you will have treasure in heaven; and come, 
follow me.’ When the young man heard 
this he went away sorrowful; for he had 


great possessions.”* 


‘New Testament, Revised Standard Version, 
1946, Thomas Nelson, N. Y. 
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Below are listed five incidents in every 
day life which really happen. To which 
incident does this story most accurately ap- 
ply. Although Jesus is talking about riches, 
this can apply to other situations as well. In 
the blank space to the left of the page put 
the number 1 for the most accurate incident, 
number 2 for the next most accurate incident, 
and so on through 5. For checking your own 
answers, read Matthew 19: 16-30, Mark 10: 
17-31, and Luke 18: 8-30. 


1. A better than average student has been 
taking courses from which he receives 
good grades. There is a good chance of 
making the honor society if the high 
average is maintained. The semester 
change has arrived and the student needs 
a course that is essential for College Pre- 
paratory. It is a difficult course, given 
by a teacher with a reputation for passing 
out low grades. There is a snap course 
offered at the same time that will assure 
an ‘A.’ One more ‘A’ will cinch the 
honor society. The student chooses the 
snap course. 


2. An athlete quits the football squad be- 
cause the coach demands hard work, no 
late nights on weekends and attendance 
at every practice session. 


3. A business man approaches a banker for 
a loan. He needs the money to extend 
his area of distribution. Without a wider 
sales area the business will not grow. The 
banker sees that the margin of profit is 
not as large as might be expected because 
of good material in the product and high 
wages paid to employees. The banker 
suggests a cut in the quality of material of 
the product which will assure an increase 
in profits, and the assurance of the loan. 
The business man refuses to make the 
change in material. 

4. A teacher of civics is writing a textbook 

on the responsibilities of American citi- 

zens to government in a democracy. She 
says that each citizen must have an inter- 
est in the elected representatives, must 
vote themselves and encourage others to 
vote, must direct the political scene by 
numerous letters to the Congressmen. On 
election day she has her car in the garage, 
and the voting place is ten blocks from 
her home. She is too tired after a day at 
school to walk to the poll. 





5. A mother of a high school student tries 
to give her son every advantage. She has 
tried to teach him to be honest, never to 
steal, to love his father and herself, and 
to be agreeable with most people whom 
he meets. Often he stays out until mid- 
night on school nights, fails to come home 
for meals, and takes the car without ask- 
ing. His mother does not want to take 
his privileges away because “he is usually 
such a fine boy,” she says. 


Trial at Pasadena Presbyterian Church 


In a study of the Letter of James in the 
New Testament a group of 9th and 10th 
grade students was given a test covering the 
Letter. They had studied the subject for 
five Sundays. A test was composed which 
would cover adequately, and yet quickly, the 
main points of the Letter. There were ten 
true-false questions, and twelve multiple 
choice questions. The purpose of the exami- 
nation was two-fold. First, to test how much 
the students had learned. This was rather 
easily determined since this is not a common 
letter for study, and there were few who had 
studied it before. Second, to create material 
for discussion in the classroom. The results 
proved that the students had done fairly well 
in learning something about the letter. Also, 
that the discussion held after the test was 
given and corrected, was better than any- 
thing which had been held in the classes be- 
fore. The test proved to be a detailed guide 
for the teacher to follow in preparing each 
of the five lessons. The students were given 
an opportunity to see for themselves how 
much they had learned over the five Sundays 
course, and were permitted by the class dis- 
cussion to exchange their views on these reli- 
gious and sometimes controversial subjects. 


Forty students took the test. The highest 
score was made by a 9th grade boy, which 
was 84 out of a possible 100. The lowest 
score was made by a 10th grade boy, which 
was 9. There is some difficulty in getting 
an accurate relation between the efficiency 
of teaching and this test, because the students 
are often absent every other Sunday and 
even oftener. However, the entire group 
knew that a quiz was coming at the end of 
the five weeks and were encouraged to study 





~ 









the Letter of James at home. The average 
score for the forty students was 62 out of 
100. This grade as compared with public 
school grading, if not graded on the curve, 
would be an average of a D, or 4, just pass- 
ing. 
Results 

There are certain outcomes of this quiz 
which have proved to be good. First, the 
students were given an inkling of the new and 
serious emphasis placed on study in the 
Church School. Second, as one teacher ex- 
pressed it, “They found cut how much they 
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did not know.” Third, it proved helpful to 
the teacher in prepariny the lesson material. 
There was a goal set up which the teacher 
could see. This is esperz:lly helpful for 
untrained teachers. lourth, the students 
found that testing could be fun in Church 
School. They enjoyed the quiz. They felt 
they were being given a challenge to their 
intellect. They wanted to prove that they 
were not religiously illiterate. 

An example of the quiz on James gives 
an idea of what can be composed by each 
teacher. 
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THE LETTER OF JAMES 
DIRECTIONS: Answer the question by circling a T for True and an F for False. DO 
NOT GUESS. LEAVE BLANK IF YOU DO NOT KNOW THE 
. ANSWER. 
1. James was an important person in the early Christian Church. ____ ye 
2. The New Testament says nothing at all about Jesus’ younger brother James. _________ | 
3. Jesus had more than one brother and sister. ___-____________ T F 
4. When Jesus started to preach his family and his old friends supported him 100%. ___.T F 
5. Jesus appeared to his brother James after the Resurrection. _____________________ T F 
} 6. James wrote to Jesus the letter we are studying. __________ >. 2 
7. James never said anything about rich men and ,oor men. _ ‘on , 
8. According to James the thing that causes war is selfishness. _ ae 
9. James says that it is all right to swear if you do not use God’s name in doing so. ______ 7, 2 
, 10. James never makes any reference to Old Testament characters in this letter. __________ x 2 
DIRECTIONS: Write the number of the answer in the space at the side of the paper which 
which most accurately completes the statement. 

1. According to James it is the (1. poor, 2. wealthy, 3. sick, 4. prayerful) who will be rich 
in faith and heirs of God’s Kingdom. _..________________ — 

2. James says, “Love your neighbor as yourself” and you will fulfill (1. the Ten Command- 
ments, 2. the English Common Law, 3. the Royal Law, 4. the Labor Law): __________ — 

° 3. According to James, a man has faith who (1. prays for, 2. feeds, 3. finds lodging for, 
4. takes to church) a needy man. _________-_________-___ se 

4, artes uses (1. Moses, 2. Jacob, 3. Elijah, 4. Abraham) as an example of a “man of 
DS Sg Eee eee a 

5. James compares the rudder of a ship to (1. the tongue, 2. “the mind, 3. the body, 4. the 
eyes). — — 

6. James also compares the tongue with things in (1. philosophy, 2. modern literature, 
3. school, 4. nature). — 

7. James suggests that self-control helps you to (1. to speak cleanly, 2. to influence others, 
3. to earn a better living, 4. to make friends easily). _____._____________________ — 

8. “If you (1. give money, 2. are humble, 3. worship every Sunday, 4. are proud) God 
Wil GONG YOu; Mine TN, ~.  e e eeees —— 

9. The (1. rich, 2. religious, 3. poor, 4. unselfish) have laid up treasure on earth, accord- 
ing to James. __--___ — 

10. James refers to (1. Elijah, 2. Samuel, 3. David, 4. Isaiah) who prayed for rain in an 
Old Testament story. em 

11. James is angry because the rich have held back (1. the clothes, 2. the water rights, 
3. the wages, 4. the privilege of worshipping ) Ren ie oan ann — 

, 12. —, was (1. an elder, 2. a deacon, 3. a minister, 4. a trustee) in the early Christian 

urch. 
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Problems of Religious Education 


IN JAPANESE-AMERICAN BUDDHISM! 





Assistant Professor of Anthropology, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 


APANESE-AMERICAN BUDDHISM as 
J it has been developed in the United States 
both before and after World War II, offers 
one of the more remarkable examples of an 
ethnic church structure struggling to survive 
in a social setting which is both hostile and 
indifferent. Any analysis of the Japanese 
Buddhists in the contemporary life of Amer- 
ica must imply the processes of acculturation, 
the ways in which a functioning religious 
system with origins other than Western has 
been transplanted and attempts to stabilize 
and maintain itself in a new milieu. In 
the course of creating an ethnic church 
adapted to life in America, it is obvious that 
changes in dogma, ritual, and organization 
must occur. While such modifications have 
taken place on a lavish scale, so much so in- 
deed, that the formal church body intimately 
resembles the prevailing Protestant Christian 
organization, an attempt is made to keep 
the ideologies of Buddhism to the fore. At 
the present time, as the minority group is 
consolidating following the wartime con- 
finement in the relocation centers, some 
awareness of problem has emerged. Briefly 
stated, this involves the perpetuation of the 
ethnic church structure in the face of the 
declining tie with the mother culture of 
Japan. It also concerns the recognition of 
the post-war ascendancy of the second gen- 
eration descendants of immigrants, a group 
which inclines to see in Buddhism a nega- 
tion of the Americanization process. The 
Buddhist group has met the challenge not 
only by a tentative revision of some ideolog- 
ical points but also by advancing an in- 


"The present paper is based on a study of some 
years’ duration covering the social and cultural 
changes undergone by the Japanese Buddhist 
minority in the United States. The methodological 
frame of reference has been drawn from the field 
of social anthropology. 
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creasingly intensive although short-range 
program of religious education. The ways 
in which these changes have been effected 
are worthy of some comment. Analysis of 
the social factors involved sheds some light 
on religious behavior in a minority group 
and may permit as well some degree of pre- 
dictability as to the success or failure of 
Buddhism as an American institution. 
1. Japanese Buddhism in the United States. 
The present summary considers only the 
activities of the Shinshu grouping of Jap- 
anese Buddhism. Not only is the Shin de- 
nomination the strongest numerically, with 
an estimated 50,000 members and some 60 
churches loosely allied with an espiscopal 
headquarters in San Francisco, but also it is 
only the Shin sect which has achieved a 
hopeful plan for the future.? Other sects are 
represented to be sure. The Zen denomina- 
tion has various local temples and meeting 
places and to a lesser extent the four other 
major Japanese Buddhist sects have a fol- 
lowing. But these, unless they choose to 
effect some degree of unity with the Shin 
headquarters, stand as virtually independent 
bodies. The same may be said for the few 
non-Japanese Buddhist groups which may be 
encountered sporadically across the United 
States. The Shin sect, on the other hand, 
finds a growing strength in its institutional 
alliance and has successfully founded new 
churches in areas which before the war had 
few Japanese residents. Following the dis- 
persal of the Japanese-American minority 
after the relocation center confinement, new 
communities were formed in other sections 
of the United States and Canada than on the 


*It is estimated that half of the Japanese racial 
minority in the United States at the present time is 
Buddhist. Cf. A. Freed and K. Luomala, Bud- 
dhism in the United States, W. R. A. Community 
Analysis Section, Report No. 9, Washington, 1944. 
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Pacific Coast, the area of most intensive pre- 
war settlement. By virtue of these new 
communities and because of its continuing 
strength among the Japanese who since the 
war have returned to the Pacific Coast, Shin- 
shu has become nationwide in its organiza- 
tion. 

The various sects of Japanese Buddhism 
were introduced into the United States at 
the turn of the century, the early 1900s be- 
ing the period of the first large wave of 
immigrants from Japan. Most such new ar- 
rivals had come from rural areas in Japan 
and retained their connection with the de- 
nomination familiar from the neighborhood 
and hamlet association of the homeland. In 
most instances this was Shin, a sect laying 
emphasis on simple salvationist doctrines. 
The initial steps toward formal organization 
taken by the Japanese Buddhist sects were 
distinguished not by a desire to recreate a 
religious atmosphere in a new environment, 
but rather, as is so frequently the case in 
minority situations, to provide a social cen- 
ter where expression might be given to 
familiar folkways and customs. Buddhism 
in the Japan of fifty years ago was in any 
case a religion of the home; it had taken 
over the function of the mortuary cult and 
had relegated to a second place any specula- 
tive and theological concepts. 

In the course of the development of Jap- 
anese-American Buddhism, the temple of 
the homeland gave way to the social center, 
the congregational type of church organiza- 
tion. Within the organized congregation 
the members of the immigrant group (the 
familiar issei — first generation immigrant) 
found not only a social outlet but also a 
place where the individual, by holding a post 
of responsibility within the formal church, 
could aspire to a position of some prestige.® 
The Buddhist churches also served to instill 
in the misei, the American-born descendants 
of the immigrant group, a measure of re- 
spect and appreciation for the customs of 
the homeland. In the pre-war era a Japan- 


*§. F. Miyamoto, Social Solidarity among the 
Japanese in Seattle, University of Washington Pub- 
lications in the Social Sciences, 11, Seattle, 1939, 
pp. 100-101. 
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ese language school was regularly associated 
with the Buddhist church. This was attended 
by most misei at the insistence of their par- 
ents and supplemented the local public 
school. The instructor was in most in- 
stances the Buddhist priest. Such activities 
were of course terminated with the outbreak 
of war with Japan. 


In the relocation center phase of the his- 
tory of the minority group, and in this, the 
post-war period as well, attempts have been 
made to revitalize Buddhism, particularly 
within the framework of the Shin sect. It 
is true that the two decades before 1941 
were marked by a growing movement 
toward conformity with American rather 
than Japanese life. A number of isseé real- 
ized the failure of the Buddhist church to 
offer an appeal to the rising mései group. 
To an Americanized second generation the 
Buddhist customs associated either with the 
ceremonial calendar or with the household 
mortuary observances were often meaning- 
less and suggestive of reaction. Membership 
in a Christian group offered higher prestige. 
It is to combat the inroads of Christianity 
and to keep the ethnic church alive that the 
movement toward doctrinal and educational 
revitalization has been brought under way. 
To some extent, this has involved the es- 
tablishment of church social centers for misei 
Buddhists and the delegation of congrega- 
tional authority to members of this group. 
As a significant part of the acculturation 
process there has arisen an emulation of the 
Christian order of service, complete with 
hymnology, ritual, and sermon. These, to- 
gether with the growth of the Sunday School, 
as well as the formation of other features of 
formal association, such as young peoples’ 
clubs, Boy Scout troops, and the like, reflect 
the intensity of the Americanization proc- 
ess. Above all, however, it has been nec- 
essary to reformulate Buddhist doctrines in 
such a way as to render them compatible 
with the goals of contemporary American 
culture. To note the way in which this has 


ann R. F. Spencer, “Social Structure of a Con- 
porary Japanese-American Buddhist Church,” 
Sockdl Forces, 26: 281-287, 1948. 
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been accomplished, a short resumé of the 
major premises of the Shin sect is in order. 
2. The Teachings of the Shin Sect. 

In Shinshu* emphasis is placed on simple 
faith. In this respect there is a marked de- 
parture from orthodox Hinayana Buddhism 
with its doctrine of the karmic principle and 
of reunion with the cosmic soul. Indeed, 
Shin differs from the related Chinese and 
Japanese Mahayanist forms in having effec- 
tively disposed both of contemplative intro- 
spection and mystic ceremony. In Shin the 
Mahayana philosophy is carried to its ulti- 
mate conclusion in that it implicitly rejects 
the orthodox concept of impermanence, en- 
lightenment, and nirvana, and substitutes 
instead the concept of the dependence of 
the ego, thus giving rise to a theology in the 
truest sense. Shin, like its parent form, the 
Chinese Ch’ing T’u (Japanese Jodo), lays 
emphasis in its native setting on the doc- 
trine of the Pure Land, a western paradise 
into which the faithful are reborn and in 
which, through the saving mercies of the 
Buddha Amida, the ultimate, however en- 
visioned, may be achieved.* ‘Thus in the 
Pure Land sects are seen the soteriological 
aspect of the ultimate Mahayana growth. In 
the Buddha Amida there is the point of ref- 
erence for faith. Amidism stresses the de- 
pendent role of the believer who is incapable 
of attaining Buddhahood by his own weak 
efforts and who, by invoking the name of 
Amida and professing faith in the deity, 
reaches the posthumous paradise. The mercy 
of Amida and his love for man thus become 
the foundation of the Shin sect, in contra- 
distinction to such a form as Zen, where the 
contemplative life and the mystic experience 
of enlightenment is still held to the fore. 
Shinshu was founded in Japan in the thir- 
teenth century and shows curious parallels 
to the classic Lutheran notion of salvation 
by faith. In Shin there is the complete 
abandonment of all orthodox restrictions and 


*Shin, from the ideograph meaning “pure,” 
“true,” hence the True Sect of the Pure Land. The 
suffix -shu has the meaning “sect,” “denomina- 
tion,” as in Shinshu, Nichirenshu, etc. 

"Cf. Sir C. Eliot, Japanese Buddhism, London, 
1935, et al. 
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obligations. Meat eating, for example, offers 
no problem, nor is the monk obligated to 
remain celibate. Indeed, the realization of 
oneness with the Buddha, as indicatetd by 
the earnest utterance of the formula “Namu 
Amida Butsu” (Blessed by the name of 
Amida the Buddha), is the sole require- 
ment. Faith is the only guarantee. 


3. The Problem of Faith in Japanese- 
American Buddhism. 


The foregoing sketch may serve to indi- 
cate the characteristics of a religious form 
which is adequately adjusted to life in 
Japan. But the point is deserving of men- 
tion that even in its native setting, Shinshu 
makes no claim for monopoly. The eclectic 
nature of the religions of the Orient permits 
a number of differing philosophies to exist 
amicably side by side. When this attitude 
is imported to another culture, a number 
of difficulties is at once apparent. Buddhism 
makes no demand for clear-cut polar issues; 
in America it has attempted neither to mis- 
sionize nor to condemn non-Buddhist reli- 
gious bodies. The lack of a zeal to prosely- 
tize as well as the willingness to admit that 
salvation, in the Buddhist sense, is admis- 
sible by virtue of Christian teachings have 
not permitted the Buddhists to enter into 
any competitive relationship with the Chris- 
tian bodies. Nor, until the post-war years, 
has there been any concerted attempt to 
reorganize and to attract the now mature 
nisei, if only for the purpose of preserving 
the ethnic church. 


The age and social composition of the 
Japanese-American ethnic group has con- 
siderable bearing on the question of the 
present meaning of Buddhism. On the 
whole, the issei have been content to utilize 
the Buddhist ceremonial and the associated 
Customs as a means of reliving the past. As 
is indicated above, the church for members 
of this group is a social center where famil- 
iar language and customs create a sense of 
in-group solidarity. The issei may utilize 
the services of the priest in the religion of 
the home in requiring his presence at me- 
morial feasts on the death-date of a family 
member, and in requesting his recitation of 
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the memorial sutras. It is these features 
which form religious preoccupation for 
members of the isses group. Outward forms 
such as prayer, adoration of Amida, or reli- 
gious speculation can have little value. 

But it is evident that the members of the 
nisei group, if they are to continue as Bud- 
dhists at all, must have a dependable basis of 
faith on which to operate. Close examina- 
tion of any number of family situations re- 
veals the impatience with which these de- 
scendants of immigrants view the attitudes 
toward religion manifested by their parents. 
The average misei Buddhist is regularly con- 
servative and exhibits the somewhat vacil- 
lating character which typifies the sociologi- 
cally defined marginal man. He has none- 
theless, because of his upbringing in the cul- 
ture of the United States through the educa- 
tional institutions and other associations, 
come to demand more and more a resolu- 
tion of the Buddhist problem. It is true that 
through Christian associates in the minority 
group the misei Buddhist may gradually take 
the step into Christianity, undergo baptism 
and renounce his former religious convic- 
tions, if convictions they may be called. In 
the course of religious indoctrination, the 
nisei Buddhist will have repeated the nec- 
essary formula on specific occasions, he will 
have heard sermons advocating moral vir- 
tues, but he will not have understood the 
technical Sino-Japanese terms associated with 
religion, and his training will not have been 
sufficient for him to grasp the essentials of 
Buddhist ideology on which even Shinshu 
must be based. A not atypical attitude is 
disavowal of understanding of Buddhist 
teachings. The average misei- Buddhist has 
become self-conscious about his religious 
affiliation, a result of his failure to appre- 
ciate the cultural setting from which it em- 
anates and his unwillingness to be identified 
with a background so patently alien. 

The matter is rendered somewhat more 
complex when it is considered that the misei 
shares in the ideological background of 
Christian America. He becomes used to 
the sanctions of guilt rather than to those of 
the shame complex defined by Japanese 


culture. If, by virture of associations, fam- 
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ily ties, or other accident of being, the in- 
dividual remains in Buddhism, the problems 
which he faces in attempting to perpetuate 
in a satisfactory way the non-Christian reli- 
gious form are numerous. It is obvious that 
acceptance of the Amidist teachings in the 
literal sense is scarcely possible except for 
a very few with fundamentalist leanings. A 
feature which is carried over from the Jap- 
anese heritage is marked love and respect 
for learning. The inevitable clash of faith 
with science is resolved in favor of science. 
In the revitalization of Buddhist thought, the 
expression is given to religion as a human 
need and in consequence, much attention is 
paid to the fact that Buddhism is “scientific 
religion.” Amidism, therefore, is dismissed 
as having no scientific meaning but is re- 
tained as symbolic of a group ideal. By the 
same token, hymns, sermons, rituals, and the 
like, have moral and sentimental value. 
Nisei Buddhism becomes humanistic, and 
in the cultural setting of United States, the 
guilt sanctions emerge to effect a moralist- 
humanist outlook which is perpetuated un- 
der the aegis of Buddhism. In this respect, 
modern Japanese-American Buddhism con- 
verges with a number of Christian sectarian 
movements. 

4. Extra-Church Organization and the 

Ministry 

Sufficient has been noted of the ways in 
which the temple of Japan became the church 
in America. Formal church organization 
came to depend on the laws governing in- 
corporation of religious bodies extant in 
the various states of settlement. In such 
churches at the present time, a growing trend 
toward the use of English is apparent. The 
language school is of course no longer in 
existence, and the assumption of posts of 
leadership by misei has lent added expression 
to the ideological reformation described 
above. Although administered by an elected 
cabinet, the membership of which is prin- 
cipally mései in the individual congregation 
today, the minister, the erstwhile Japanese 
Buddhist priest, becomes the focal center for 
church activities. It is in respect to the clergy 
that a serious problem arises. If the Bud- 
dhists are to remain in existence in terms of 
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the present type of ecclesiastical organization, 
some means of recruiting new members of 
the clergy must be found. Of the Shinshu 
ministers in the United States and Canada 
at the present time, only five are misei with 
an acceptable command of English. The 
issei majority consists of older men whose in- 
ability to preach in English and whose ad- 
herence to the older customs again proves un- 
attractive to the young Buddhists. Moreover, 
as these men are gradually being lost, and no 
way at present exists by which new person- 
nel may be assigned from the archepiscopal 
headquarters in Kyoto, Japan, the clerical 
nucleus of each church is subject to a serious 
threat. An alternative has been suggested 
which is being put into existence at the 
present time. 

Since the war, the relations between the 
Buddhists in Japan and those in the United 
States have been virtually non-existent. Mis- 
sionaries were formerly sent from Kyoto to 
establish new congregations or to fill va- 
cancies not only in the United States but 
also in other areas of Japanese settlement, 
such as Peru and Brazil. The Japanese Bud- 
dhists in the United States, still fearful in 
the post-war era of the stigma of a tie with 
the homeland, and anxious to assert pro- 
American loyalties, have reorganized the Shin 
sect as the Buddhist Churches of North 
America and have retained the San Francisco 
headquarters. This has been in keeping with 
the tendency to break with sectarianism and 
to create a Buddhism applicable to American 
culture. The synodical body must there- 
fore recruit its own ministerial personnel. 
The problem is still in process of resolution. 
Steps are being taken, however, toward the 
founding of an American Buddhist semi- 
nary. 

The plan which is receiving the greatest 
amount of support had its origin both in a 
resolution passed in 1946 by the Eastern 
Young Buddhist League and in the New 
York Buddhist Church. It involves the 
formation of the American Buddhist Acade- 
my for the purpose of training candidates for 
the ministry. In the years since the passing 
of the initial resolution, the plan has been 
endorsed by the Buddhist Ministers’ confer- 
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ence and by the individual congregations. 
New York has been selected as the site for 
the Academy, and the training, now in its in- 
cipient phases, will be undertaken both at 
the New York Buddhist Church and on the 
graduate level at Columbia University. In 
the latter institution, courses selected from 
the fields of the social sciences, history, and 
philosophy may be taken by the student, or 
he may show completion of graduate work 
at other institutions in these disciplines. Cur- 
riculum planning involves action by a num- 
ber of ministers and interested laymen at 
the New York institution. In addition to 
the graduate training in selected courses in 
the fields named, the candidate is subjected 
to class work given at the Academy itself. 
The latter courses involve the more esoteric 
phases of Buddhist history, such as might not 
be given in the normal university curriculum, 
as well as a critical examination of the various 
Buddhist tenets. A distinction is made be- 
tween students interested in obtaining a reli- 
gious background (extension students) and 
those who wish to pursue training for the pro- 
fessional ministry (seminary students). 
Courses in ritual and homiletics are especially 
designed for the latter. It is worth noting 
that the Academy emphasizes that course 
work and training are to be undertaken 
through the medium of English and great 
stress is laid on an English-speaking ministry. 
This is a reflection of the growing desire of 
the North American Buddhist Churches not 
only to reach the mései but also to attract a 
Caucasian following. Indeed, it is a stated aim 
of the Academy to train any individual inter- 
ested in the ministry or in the Buddhist heri- 
tage regardless of race and sex; women are 
also to be admitted to instruction and ordina- 
tion. Still in its beginning stage, the Bud- 
dhist Academy has yet to ordain a ministerial 
candidate. 

The Academy is however only one of a 
series of attempts to revive Buddhism in 
American culture and to reach a larger public. 
As an ethnic group, the Japanese-Americans, 
and the Buddhist group especially, have ex- 
perienced difficulty in expanding common 
interests. Too great an awareness of the 
racial barrier, as well the retention of in- 














group social ties are effective in limiting 
group activities. To offset points of friction 
and to expand the sphere of influence of the 
church, other steps have been taken by an 
earnest few working through the medium of 
the local churches and the chapters of the 
Young Buddhist Association. Such a step 
was taken in the 1948 inauguration of the 
travelling minister program, when the per- 
sonable Rev. Takashi Tsuji, a Canadian nisei 
minister, under the auspices and with the co- 
operation of the Eastern Young Buddhist 
League, covered some 3,000 miles in visiting 
major urban centers. His purpose was to 
meet not only representatives of the various 
local churches but also to reach as much of 
the interested general public as possible.* The 
League itself reports that Rev. Tsuji, in his 
public lectures and radio addresses reached a 
comparatively large audience, and so some- 
what optimistically records an increasing in- 
terest on the part of the general public. A 
summary of a number of the questions di- 
rected at Rev. Tsuji by non-Japanese audi- 
ences appears to reflect the general miscon- 
ceptions regarding Buddhism entertained by 
participants in another cultural heritage. The 
extent to which the first travelling minister 
succeeded in allaying such misconceptions 
or in effecting a favorable bloc of public 
opinion cannot as yet be gauged with any 
accuracy. 

In general, the minister, limited, as most 
are, in language, confines himself to his 
parish duties. Dissemination of Buddhism 
in the United States today still rests in the 
hands of a few interested laymen. 

5. The Church and the Individual 

For most #isei Buddhists the Y.B.A. exists 
as an important social center. It is evident 
from the foregoing discussion that the con- 
ceptualizations underlying Buddhism in gen- 
eral are too little understood by the majority 
of the membership to permit other than a 
lukewarm religious participation. Given the 
age and language group dichotomy, as well as 
the identification of the minister with the 
issei branch, the question may be raised as 





°The Eastern Young Buddhist League, Report on 
the Travelling Minister Program, (Mimeo- 
graphed) Chicago, 1948. 
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to the nature of the formalized mechanisms 
which affect group membership. On the 
informal level, social identification, family 
ties, or im rare cases, a positive attitude to- 
ward the Buddhist faith are factors instru- 
mental in producing in-group consciousness 
and loyalty. The formal institutions which 
have arisen within the framework of each 
congregation consist only of the Sunday 
School and the Young Buddhist Association. 
The force of the social interest in both reli- 
gion and the church organization is at once 
apparent when it is noted that most parishes 
have experienced considerable difficulty in 
reaching the young married people. The 
Y.B.A. becomes one of the few areas where 
there is opportunity for boys and girls to 
meet; romantic alliances are thus readily 
formed within it. When the group has thus 
fulfilled its function, so to speak, interest in 
it wanes and the newly married couple finds 
its social outlets elsewhere. In this respect, 
one of the dilemmas faced by the Buddhist 
church lies in its failure to insist on church 
attendance, a fact arising from the concept 
that realization of religion is a purely indi- 
vidual experience. 

The Sunday School, patterned after the 
general Protestant Christian organization, is 
the initial point of religious education. Home 
training, it should be emphasized, is virtually 
negligible. The Sunday School is faced with 
the problem of general indoctrination, the 
unasked question being “in what?” Much 
depends on the personality and desire of the 
local minister. His is the decision as to the 
form of instruction to be undertaken by the 
school-age pupils. This situation continues 
to prevail in the post-war era despite some 
as yet abortive attempts to effect some uni- 
formity of Sunday School program. It should 
be added that teaching is inadequate, de- 
pending on the volunteered or enlisted ser- 
vices of older misei who are themselves poorly 
grounded in Buddhist theology, lore, and tra- 
dition. Most Buddhist Sunday Schools grade 
their students in terms of age and try to 
present lessons arranged in order of com- 
plexity. Hymn singing, both in English and 
Japanese is usual in the Sunday School, but 
there is some variation in the type of lessons 
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chosen. In some primary classes, topical 
lessons are read by the teacher. These are 
designed to provide an introduction to some 
of the ideas of Buddhism, particularly those 
emanating from the Shin sect. It may be 
critically stated that such lessons are often 
hopelessly out of date and inadequate for 
training students with American back- 
grounds. Thus it seems scarcely profitable 
to offer a recounting of one or another of 
the legends surrounding St. Shinran, the 
founder of the Shin sect, when the student 
lacks the remotest knowledge of Japan. 
Similarly, the failure to define with any 
exactness the person of Gautama Buddha, of 
Amida, or of the boddhisattva goddess 
Kwannon, succeeds only in confusing the 
child in attendance. 

Other Sunday Schools make use of an 
English catechism, the work of any of sev- 
eral Caucasian Buddhists. Here again, how- 
ever, the failure of concrete definitions can- 
not provide the basis for too satisfactory a 
religious adjustment to American life. Thus 
to refer to a Buddha as an “enlightened one, 
one who has freed himself from ignorance,” 
however meaningful this may be in the light 
of Oriental tradition, is scarcely a fitting in- 
troduction to a vast and, in Euro-American 
eyes, esoteric ideology. Some ministers, 
aware of the problem, try to work at the 
humanism and morality implicit in Bud- 
dhism, others neglect the question entirely 
and work merely to keep the children en- 
trusted to them on Sunday mornings occupied 
in some way. 

Aside from the social aspects of the in- 
dividual Y.B.A. chapter these groups have 
their educational facets. Special services for 
the young people are held separate from 
those attended by issez. In these, although 
sermons may be rendered in Japanese, at- 
tempts are often made to promote discussions 
both of Buddhist teachings and their appli- 
cation to modern life. The success of such 
discussions will in large measure depend on 
the type of leadership manifested in each 
chapter. The active churches in the Chicago 
area, for example, have been quite success- 
ful in developing a number of groups meeting 
for purposes of religious discussion as well 
as for review of current affairs and social 
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problems. Here is a reflection of the growth 
of the humanist outlook and the tendency to 
veer away from the more intricate questions 
as to the nature of the Buddhist religion. As 
the misei now assume more and more the 
posts of responsibility in the individual con- 
gregations, it is this group which must grope: 
toward a definition of the religious ideal and 
a discovery of the ways in which it may be 
realized. 
6. Conclusion 

A critical analysis of the nature of Japanese: 
Buddhism currently existent in the United 
States reveals the problem faced by the mi-. 
nority which attempts to introduce an alien 
ideology and to perpetuate it. While in 
such instances it is apparent that the overt 
ideals, in the form of specific institutional 
arrangements, may be readily subjected to. 
modification, the clash arises as between the 
latent ideologies, such covert aspects as at- 
titude and belief. And it is this question 
which Japanese-American Buddhism has not 
answered. The search for a moral or hu- 
manist doctrine thus adequately meets the 
needs of the American ethos, however much 
it may fail the Buddhist tradition. The his- 
torical processes operative in the ethnic 
group have produced the dim realization that 
survival lies in the reformulation of dogma 
and the creation of a palatable view which 
combines Oriental with Occidental tradition. 
The American Buddhist Academy, the travel- 
ling minister programs, the activities on the 
level of the Young Buddhist Associations 
particularly, do reflect the sense of need for 
resolution of issues. As yet, however, no 
Buddhist theologian or in-group critic has 
crystallized the problem; there is neither long 
range planning nor other than the somewhat 
unrealistic and abortive program of educa- 
tion. The factors which complicate the prob- 
lem are at once apparent to the outside ob- 
server and lie in such features as the age 
group dichotomy, the prestige value of Bud- 
dhism, and above all, in the clash of cultures... 
The future of Japanese-American Buddhism 
in an American environment is not a promis- 
ing one. The group does not ask itself “Why 
Japanese-American Buddhism?” and so fails:: 
to meet the critical issues involved. 
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IN THE DEPARTMENT OF RELIGION 


WILLIAM E. HULME 
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T= COLLEGE religion course has goals 
which may differ from other courses. 
We who teach religion have interests other 
than of supplying our students with informa- 
tion or developing their skills or even stimu- 
lating their thinking. Our primary goal is to 
influence their lives, to lead them to a more 
satisfying and productive way of living 
through the resources of religion. At least 
this has been my observation of the college 
religion teacher as I have known him, and I 
will admit that my observation has been 
limited to the Church-related college. 

Religion teachers in secular schools may 
feel that if only they could get the students 
into their classes they could surely do them 
some good. We in the Church-related col- 
leges have the students in our classes; yet 
we also have our difficulties in achieving 
our goals. At the Church-related college in 
which I teach the student is required to take 
ten per cent of his graduation credit hours 
in the department of religion. Whenever 
religion is made compulsory there is resist- 
ance to it. Though students sit in our 
classes, they often inwardly resent doing so. 
We must overcome this inner resistance be- 
fore we can teach them. This is our prob- 
lem. 

In attempting to meet this problem I have 
experimented with the student idea group. 
The plan is not original. I have had it in 
the back of my mind since I read, Your Crea- 
tive Power, by Alex Osborn soon after its 
publication. I had used idea committees 
while in the parish ministry, and knowing 
the value of them I was particularly im- 
pressed when Powell related the idea group 
to the college in suggesting that students who 
are constantly taking in knowledge should 


1Alex Osborn, Your Creative Power (Chas. 
Scribner’s Sons, 1949). 


have an opportunity to give it out also. If a 
student idea group went to work on our 
religion class problem, it might come up 
with some ideas that would aid us in finding 


I explained the plan to my five classes in 
the department and asked them to elect from 
their respective classes two students with the 
ability to think creatively, to form the idea 
group. This made a council of ten which is 
maximum for groups of this nature. 
chairman was elected from this number, 
which included freshmen as well as upper 
classmen, and I “indoctrinated” him in the 
art of conducting an idea group and explained 
to the others the nature and procedure of 


We set a time limit to the meeting at its 
beginning. Thus no one had to worry that 
too many ideas would drag the session out. 
Nobody was called on; instead any person 
could speak when an idea of any nature per- 
taining to the general problem came to his 
mind. Although it was expected that no one 
would interrupt another, the members were 
to speak when the idea hit them — when the 
iron was hot— before critical judgment set 
in. They understood that though their idea 
might not be satisfactory in itself, it might be 
just the beginning of an idea which will 
stimulate the key idea in some other mem- 
ber’s mind. Therefore speak! 

Following the suggestions of Osborn the 
Christianity Class Council, as it was called, 
had no business meeting. Everything was 
screened from the allotted hour that would 
in any way be routine and mundane. The 
problem was presented and immediately 
minds went to work on it. 
expressed as they came to mind and criticism 
The conservative cliche, 


Ideas were to be 


was not in order. 
“It won't work!” was verboten. 
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With the atmosphere conducive to the 
creation and expression of ideas we concen- 
trated on quantity of ideas. A good idea is 
often unrecognized at its incipience and is 
usually one that was stimulated by a previ- 
ously expressed idea. The more ideas pro- 
duced the greater the chance to come up with 
a really workable plan. Wildness is not dis- 
couraged, but, if anything, encouraged, be- 
cause most good ideas seem wild when first 
presented, especially to their self-conscious 
creators. Our thinking is bound up with the 
status quo and anything greatly differing 
from it seems radical, and yet if the status 
quo is the problem, what else but a different 
procedure can be of value? 

By making this group a student group we 
are making the problem a student problem. 
The more we encourage students to feel re- 
sponsible for their school, the better the 
school is going to be; the less we do for the 
student and the more we help him to help 
himself, the better prepared he is going to 
be to step out into life. Students know the 
nature of the problem, for they are the ones 
who experience the resistance. They live and 
talk on a basis of equality with those in our 
student body we most desire to reach. They 
get the information straight and know the 
feelings of the campus and the sentiments 
not expressed on examination papers. A stu- 
dent idea group also meets the need in the 
student’s development creatively to give out 
knowledge. 

Though I was present at the meetings I 
sat apart from the group and took no part in 
the discussions. I tried to make it clear that 
though I was present they were to be as 
critical as honesty demanded in evaluating 
the teaching, for I hoped I was big enough to 
appreciate suggestions for improvement. I 
felt that my presence added a sense of im- 
portance to the meetings for the students. 
One of the council acted as secretary and the 
members received mimeographed copies of 
the notes following each meeting. From 
these notes I have summarized the ideas of 
the group at its various meetings on the 
problems presented. 

The Problem of Interest. This was the 
problem presented to the council at its initial 


meeting. How to move the student who is 
taking religion because he must to become 
interested in the class. I will attempt to 
state the ideas as they were given. 

Religion must be practical. If the student 
can see that the religion presented has a 
meaning for his life, he will naturally be in- 
terested. It is up to the teacher and the na- 
ture of the course to apply religion to the 
particular life interests and needs of the in- 
dividual student. Discussing timely topics 
of religious significance is advantageous both 
because it increases the practical nature of the 
course and because the student seeks and 
needs enlightenment in these issues. When 
this idea was presented, the mercy killing 
trials were prominent in the news and were 
cited as an example. 

Though a dogmatic presentation arouses 
resentment, students desire a religion with 
teeth in it. They want to know the contents 
of the Bible and the fundamentals of the 
Faith, but they do not want this factual pres- 
entation to be a substitute for their own in- 
dependent thinking. Rather they feel that 
these fundamentals can be both stimulants 
and guides in creative thinking. 

The Problem of Course Improvement. 
Students like to know the purpose of what 
they are doing. In courses where they are un- 
certain of this purpose they become confused 
and lose interest. They want to know the 
direction in which the course is moving and 
the goal which it intends to accomplish. This 
need of structuring is due perhaps to their 
idealistic nature. To meet it the instructor 
should repeatedly state the purpose of the 
course and how the material for the day fits 
into that aim. 

Students on the whole resent tests, and 
those in religion seem most resented of all. 
How, they ask, can you test religion on a 
piece of paper? Most of them are reconciled 
to these tests as necessary evils, but they do 
not want the course to be built around them. 
The religion class should be geared to chang- 
ing lives, not to passing tests, and they want 
the presentation of the material to show this 
greater vision. 

It was felt that student participation would 
improve any course. In a subject as per- 
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sonal as religion, class discussion is invaluable. 
Students feel they learn as much if not more 
by discussion as by lecture, and have a much 
more enjoyable time doing it. If occasionally 
students could lead the discussion, others 
more shy might be encouraged to participate, 
feeling more intelligent before their fellow 
students than before their professor. Know- 
ing the value of something seen over against 
something heard, these students believed the 
use of visual aids would improve the course. 
An additional advantage is the increased in- 
centive to discussion which these aids, par- 
ticularly the slide and filmstrip, produce. The 
most efficient use of these aids occurs when 
they are accompanied or followed by dis- 
cussion. With so much advancement in the 
production of religious visual aids, the reli- 
gion department should make a thorough 
investigation of the field and correlate the 
existing aids with the appropriate course. 

The Problem of Affecting Lives. The 
council expressed the deep need students feel 
for the intellectual fortification of their 
faith. Anything therefore resembling ra- 
tional evidence for their beliefs would tend 
to strengthen both their faith and the subse- 
quent effect of these beliefs in their lives. 

When a person has faith in God he will 
have a healthier attitude toward life. Be- 
cause he believes in divine purpose in the 
world, he will have resistance to the moods 
of discouragement that overcome so many. 
Because he believes in the guidance of God 
in his life, he will escape many of the frus- 
trations caused by minor obstacles and tem- 
porary failures. Because he is fortified with 
the resources of a power higher than himself 
he can have more confidence in his own 
capabilities. He will have the peace of mind 
that comes from having an optimistic, con- 
fident spirit. 

(For what it is worth I add this quotation 
from the examination paper of a student who 
entered the class in Christianity after a life 
characterized by no faith: “I’m very thankful 
to the Lord for being in this Christianity 
Class, as it has helped me very much ... It 
has given me more joy and happiness and 
just all around good living than at any time 
in my life. Again, thank you.”) 


The council perceived more to religion 
than intellect; the course would also have 
to reach the emotions. Religion must be 
taught inspiringly. 

The use of a self-analysis questionnaire was 
suggested as a means of enlightening the 
student on his spiritual status and needs. 
The questionnaire could be filled out anony- 
mously and would consist of several ques- 
tions which would probe into the student's 
personality pattern, attitudes, religious feel- 
ings and habits, to assist him better to under- 
stand himself and his need for change and 
improvement. 

It was generally agreed that religion 
must go beyond the classroom into the cam- 
pus fellowship before it achieves the dy- 
namics needed to change lives. The student 
who is influenced by religion will show this 
influence in his mal habits. “Faith 
worketh through love.” His spirit of loving 
his neighbor as himself, of doing unto others 
as he would have them do unto him is the 
result of his conviction that God loves him. 

Because he is secure in the love of God 
he is free to devote his interest to others. He 
will be the friendly student on the campus 
who is alert to help anyone he can. He will 
be a source of strength to the weaker stu- 
dent who is overwhelmed by the new free- 
dom of being away from home, and tempted 
to questionable indulgences. 

Confident of divine direction, he will work 
for the improvement of campus life. What- 
ever he does he will do with the enthusiasm 
of one who has a mission. He will produce. 

Too great a burden is placed on the reli- 
gion class to affect student lives if it is not 
supplemented by personal contacts outside the 
class. As our religion has its social applica- 
tion, so also inter-personal relationships in- 
fluence our religion. Perhaps here is where 
the campus religious fellowships, denomina- 
tional or non-sectarian, can work together 
with the religion department to form that 
vital combination which is converting. 

At our concluding session of the year we 
evaluated our experiment. Unsuspectedly 
the evaluation did not focus on the ideas pro- 
duced, but on the experience of the council 
itself. We were surprised to find that the 
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greater value from these meetings was the 
religious experience they inspired in the par- 
ticipating students. As these students them- 
selves testified, religion becomes a personal 
experience when we think creatively about 
it. Though we may be told something many 
times, when we voice it ourselves it really 
becomes our own. Something heard previ- 
ously takes on new meaning when we arrive 
at it through our own creative thinking. 

We began to see that the council itself was 
one of the answers to the problem it was 
organized to solve. The members were en- 
thusiastic in their idea to expand the group 
so that a greater number of students could 
participate. We had shifted the purpose of 
the council from the creation of ideas to 
religious experience through participation 
in the group. 

The resultant plan is to have two groups, 
meeting simultaneously. Though the num- 
ber in each group is limited to ten, there will 
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be a continuous interchange of student par- 
ticipants. Each session will include two 
holdover students from the previous meet- 
ings who, because of their familiarity with 
the procedure will encourage initial discus- 
sion, since it takes time for mewcomers to 
warm up. In this manner many of the stu- 
dents in the department will take part in the 
experiment and, we hope, profit thereby as 
well as give ideas. 

While the unexpected by-product of the 
group idea experiment appears to have be- 
come the chief outcome, I believe that the 
ideas of such a group will also be invaluable 
as their number accumulates. It is in this 
manner that the ideas for which we are look- 
ing will come—from youthful minds un- 
hampered as yet by the censor of critical ex- 
perience. Our religion departments need 
these ideas to make their dynamic impact on 
student lives. 





COST OF GOING TO COLLEGE 


THE TULANE UNIVERSITY School of Social Work, using 50 of its full-time out-of-town 
students as a sample group, has found that, on the average, it costs a non-resident college student 


$1,739 for 36 weeks of schooling in a regular school year. 


This amount was distributed among 


various items as follows: (1) Food and housing, $673, (2) tuition fees, school supplies, and libracy 
fines, $470, (3) clothing, clothing upkeep, and laundry, $205, (4) recreation, $153, (5) transpor- 
tation, $42, and (6) miscellaneous, including health services, correspondence, gifts, barber and beauty 
care, tobacco, church and other contributions, insurance, income tax, and professional dues, $196. 


ABOUT HALF of the nation’s school-age children live in rural areas. Those areas receive only 
10 per cent of the nation’s income. To make it worse, every thousand adult farmers support 791 
school children, while every thousand city workers support only 408.— Clif Garwick, Ohio Farm 
Bureau News, January 1951. 


Nearly 700,000 World War II veterans went into training under the GI Bill and Public Law 16 
for the first time during 1950, bringing the total number of veterans who have entered the training 
programs up to 7,900,000. 


By the end of 1950, a total of 238,041 disabled veterans had been rehabilitated under Public 
Law 16, the Vocational Rehabilitation Act, and another 438,245 veterans had exhausted their en- 
titlement to GI Bill training. 


eo es s e e e 
Public schools are now employing 80,000 teachers with substandard certificates compared to 


2500 a year in the late 1930's and less than 4500 at the time of Pearl Harbor, the National Education 
Association reports. 
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IN THE CHURCH 


HOWARD A. WORTH 
Hartford School of Religious Education 


O N TWO FORMER occasions, Religious 

Education has carried articles on the 
subject: “A Decade of Youth Work In the 
Church.”? Another decade has passed, a most 
hectic one. What, if any, are the significant 
trends which have appeared during the years 
of 1940-1950, as we look back from the 
vantage point of the mid-century? 

The first thing to note is that most of our 
church youth groups have gone innocently 
on their way still letting “the church be the 
Church” as though nothing had happened 
during these years of crisis. Even World 
War II, the atom bomb, and the apparent 
beginnings of World War III have not visu- 
ally affected their favorite hymn: “for noth- 
ing changes here.” 

Dr. Harry T. Stock describing the years 
between 1920-1930 spoke of the lessening 
insistence that there be only one youth or- 
ganization in a given church. That process 
has continued until today in the larger 
churches, for which this article can mainly 
speak, there are groups for the junior high 
age, the senior high, the college age, young 
business women, young adults, and even some 
of these are further subdivided into “Ninth- 
grade Fellowship,” or the “Twelfth Graders,” 
etc. Certainly, in the local church there has 
been a definite trend away from the huge 
mass meeting type of youth organizaticn of 
twenty years ago to the smaller interest- 
groups of today. This may be due, in part, 
to the influence of the University of Life 
Program mentioned by Dr. Harner in his 
article pertaining to the decade 1930-40. It 


*Stock, H. T., “A Decade of Young People’s 
Work.” Religious Education, 26:521-529, Sep- 
tember, 1931. 

Harner, N. C., “A Decade of Youth Work in the 
Church.” Religious Education, 38:25-30, Janu- 


aty-February, 1943. 
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could also be attributed to the work of pro- 
gressive education with its emphasis on 
smaller groups, individual growth, and inter- 
est-centered education. 

However, while the above process con- 
tinued at the local level, youth groups, like 
the church as a whole, have been affected by 
the increased emphasis on interdenomina- 
tional cooperation and ecumenicity. State- 
wide rallies, huge Easter Sunrise services, 
regional meetings, interdenominational mass 
meetings, and world-wide fellowships have 
been in vogue, except for war-time restric- 
tions on travel. In fact, some youth workers 
complained that their own programs were 
being interrupted by the large number of 
out-of-town meetings to which young people 
were invited. 

Along this same line, summer conference 
programs” have come into their own during 
the last decade. Many of these were work- 
camps where some social action activity was 
carried on—perhaps influenced by the 
C.C.C. Camps of the previous years. Most 
summer conferences gave the young person 
a vacation away from home with good op- 
portunities to be with other people of the 
state or region and to heighten personal reli- 
gious feelings. Many young people have re- 
ported that they have learned more about 
religion from a week at summer conference 
than from a whole year in church school. The 
problem is still how to use this new-found 
enthusiasm once the person is back in the 
local church again. 

In the two decades of 1920-30 and 1930- 
40 there was considerable stress put upon 


*Wentzel, Fred, “The Summer Camp,” Religious 
Education, 41:147-152, May-June, 1946. 
Clemmons, Robert, “Summer Conferences.” 
Religious Education, 44:297ff. September-Octo- 
9. 
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letting the local youth group do a great deal 
of its own management with as little inter- 
ference as possible by the leader, the thought 
being that this was true democracy in action. 
This practice has quickly passed away for 
several reasons. Undoubtedly, the war had 
much to do with the tightening of controls 
all along the line. For another thing, the 
free-for-all discussion gave way largely to 
other types of programs to be mentioned 
later. Furthermore, it could be that we have 
been re-thinking democracy and have come 
to realize that it does not mean letting people 
do what they want, but it signifies responsi- 
bilities, careful planning, and cooperation. 
Perhaps also, trained leadership has been 
given a greater place in the work of the 
local church. 

Unquestionably, the enormous growth in 
audio-visual materials* and their use in youth 
programs has been one of the factors cutting 
down the number of young people’s talk-fests. 
The utilization of recordings, slides, and 
movies has been phenomenal. Even the 
more conservative churches have gone over- 
board in the production and employment 
of such aids. Unfortunately, the use has 
often been indiscriminate, the quality poor, 
and the educational results meagre. We, in 
the church, have much to learn about the 
use of motion pictures as an effective medium 
for education. Too often movies are a sub- 
stitute for thinking, are just entertainment, 
or are an easy-out for the lazy leader. But 
audio-visual aids are new and may be put 
to better purposes during the coming decade. 

Partly as a result of the manufacture of 
cheap recordings in big quantities and be- 
cause of a need for release from the tensions 
of war, there was a greater use of recrea- 
tion in the churches during the last decade. 
Youth canteens, week-day recreation, Sunday 
dancing, folk and square dancing, ping- 
pong, shuffle-board, basketball, and the like, 
grew in popularity until there is almost a 
competition between commercial entertain- 


*Religious Education, Vol. 40, No. 6, Novem- 
ber-December, 1945, whole issue is on “Visual Re- 
ligious Education.” 

Religious Education, Vol. 41, No. 6, November- 
December, 1946, First-half of issue is on Audio- 
visual materials. 


ment and the “good clean fun down at the 
church where the kids are under supervision.” 

The past decade saw an expansion in 
printed literature available for evening youth 
fellowships. Taking a cue from the times, 
program material now comes in a neat little 
“kit” — with worship services, discussions, 
recreation, plays, leader’s helps, and all — 
concentrated like frozen orange juice and 
often just as cold. However, to the un- 
trained hurried leader this material could be 
a help, unless he uses it as a crutch and never 
learns to walk by himself. This is not to 
imply that all youth materials are inferior. 
On the contrary, there is considerable good 
literature coming from our religious presses 
for young people, especially some greatly 
improved church school textbooks.‘ Attrac- 
tively bound books are replacing skimpy 
quarterlies of yesteryears and there is some 
attempt at better Biblical scholarship. This 
process will take time and money but there 
is a noticeable betterment here. 

While the free-for-all, unplanned dis- 
cussion appears to be passing from the scene, 
one topic is always with us, and that is boy- 
girl relationships and sex education. Of 
these discussions there is no end. With un- 
stable moral conditions during war-time, 
youth leaders felt constrained to give some 
sex instructions, and while this idea was 
noble, frankly, many of the discussions have 
been more superficial and guilt-producing 
than beneficial. A-one hour lecture a year 
is hardly enough to give to so important a 
subject or even the most advisable way to 
approach it. 

An unwitting boner which turned out to 
be a rare insight was made by a person who, 
when writing on worship, said that young 
people should not be #rrelevant in church. It 
appears now that young people are coming 
into their own in religious circles. During 
the past decade there has been a multiplica- 
tion of such things as Youth Sunday, youth 
choir work,’ junior deacons and officers, 


‘See article in Religious Education, Vol. 44, No. 
4, July-August, 1949, by Edith Hunter, p. 195ff. 

"Religious Education, Vol. 44, No. 5, Septem- 
ber-October, 1949. First part deals with youth 
choir work. 
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young people helping with the financial can- 
vass, and the like. This long-overdue at- 
tention is good, but it has not been able to 
stem the trend from decreased attendance at 
church school and at the Sunday morning 
adult church worship. Young people feel 
that their Sunday evening fellowship is of 
greater interest to them. 

Two trends, in regard to worship, seen in 
the previous decades, are still taking place. 
First, with competent leadership and the use 
of all sorts of aids, some youth worship is 
improving remarkably. While, second, in 
many places it is difficult to get young 
people to worship at all. This latter group 
enjoys the church’s recreational program, 
tolerates “the discussion,” but rebels at wor- 
ship — in some cases justifiably. 

A recurring attempt is being made to work 
in closer cooperation with the home.’ This 
emphasis, however, is centered largely upon 
reading together and verbalization rather 
than on Horace Bushnell’s idea of living reli- 
gion in the home so that it is caught by the 
young person. 

While “the war” has been mentioned in 
almost every paragraph of the preceding 
discussion, for the sake of the record, the 
catastrophic affects of the war must be 
singled out for particular attention. By the 
end of the decade, 1940-50, militarism was 
in the driver’s seat and pacifism was largely 
in hiding. Youth who were convertetd to 
pacifism in the previous decades were forced 
to sit in jail almost wholly forgotten by the 
church. Perhaps, this whole shift from 
pacifism was the greatest single change 
wrought during the decade. It came, in part, 
because of the war; it also came because of 
the renewed emphasis on international rela- 
tions — the United Nations —and the dis- 
crediting of isolationism. 

The war just about wrecked most college- 
age and young adult work, noted by Dr. 


*"Yode, D. L., “Adolescents and The Morning 
Worship.” Religious Education, 43:93.98, March- 
April, 1948. 

"For further discussions on Family Religious 
Education, see Religious Education, Vol. 43, No. 
1, January-February, 1948. Most of this issue. 
Voi. 44, No. 3, —_— 1949, article by R. V. 
Kearns, "Jr., p. 153ff. 
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Harner as a hopeful sign in the decade, 1930- 
40. However, with the end of the war, per- 
haps because of the war, there came an up- 
surge of religion on the college campus. 
Everything was to be done for the veteran, 
and one of the things was to provide him 
with chaplains while he was at school. This 
work, now recognized as the responsibility of 
the national denomination instead of just the 
local church or the college, may survive and 
grow during the coming years. 

Also with the war years, came the Youth- 
For-Christ movement,® a fundamentalist 
organization built on, among other things, 
clever showmanship, war insecurity, other 
worldliness, and emotional titillation. It 
struck certain parts of the country; other 
sects have never succumbed. 

One of the curious phenomena has been 
the wane and almost complete disappearance 
of the Christian Endeavor movement during 
the last decade. For a time “C. E.” was to 
merge with the United Christian Youth 
Movement, but this was never consummated. 

Week-day religious education® suffered a 
set-back with the United States Supreme 
Court decision in the Champaign suit. How- 
ever, many week-day programs are still car- 
riéd on. Summer vacation schools have con- 
tinued to grow, with a shift in many cases 
from local sponsorship to regional or state- 
wide leadership and support. 

The Ligon Character Research Project*® 
was much talked about, but results, as yet, 
have not been sufficiently studied to offer 
any honest comment. Along this same line, 
there has been a growing interest in the use 
of psychological and psychiatric techniques 
in religious education and youth work."* 


®McKibben, Frank, “New Evangelistic Move- 
ments and Religious Education.” Religious Edu- 
cation, 41:213-220, July-August, 1946. 

"See: Religious Education, Vol. 43, No. 2, 
March-April, 1948, first half of issue. Also, Vol. 
44, No. 1, January-February, 1949, p. 32, article 
by Erwin Shaver. 

Religious Education, Vol. 39, No. 6, —- 
ber-December, 1944, whole issue. Also, Vol. 44, 
No. 4, July-August, 1949, article by Ernest Ligon, 
p. 211ff. 

“See: Religious Education, Vol. 38, No. 3, May- 
June, 1943, the whole issue. Also, Vol. 42, No. 5, 

September-October, 1947, the whole issue. 
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Two important problems of life affecting 
youth received scant or no attention at all 
by most young people’s fellowships. The 
first was that of race relations, where only 
superficial attempts have been made to work 
in this whole area, and most of these were 
just talk. With the second problem, that of 
the enormously increased sale of alcoholic 
beverages, our youth groups have hardly said 
a word.?? 

All-in-all, the decade, 1940-50, was a hec- 
tic one, with little to report in the way of 
spiritual advancement. To be sure, there 
were improvements in materials and methods, 
such as projectors, slides, books, projects, 
creative activities. But while a “United 
Christian Education Advance” was tried, no 
great waves of evangelism or spiritual awak- 
ening swept over our youth work. Perhaps, 
the key-word which best describes the scene 
is the word “fluctuation.” Like Martha of 
the New Testament, during the 1940’s we 
were busied about with many things, but the 
activity did not necessarily mean progress or 
the appearance of anything startlingly new. 
Youth work took on the motility of the dec- 
ade. 

Neo-orthodoxy was not mentioned in this 
article for the simple reason that it has not 
influenced our youth groups. Where it has 
been preached the young people have re- 
acted with skepticism. High school and 
college science, easy money, and indifference 


*Little, George, article on Alcohol Problem in 
Religious Education, Vol. 44, No. 2, March-April, 
1949, p. 79ff. 


— not theological liberalism — are too 
much with most young people to make them 
the easy prey of any orthodoxy. 

Fancy programs, advertising methods, 
“the ways of the world,” have crept into 
youth work, as in everything else, so that 
splendor and bigness are felt to be necessary 
to lure young people into the church in order 
to “get religion across.” But working like 
the leaven in the lump, one can sense the new 
trend of interdenominational cooperation 
and ecumenicity at work. 

Several more things bear watching for the 
future decade. Our youth groups must make 
provision for an enormous addition in num- 
bers because of the war-baby population com- 
ing along. A second thing which we will, 
undoubtedly, have to consider is the un- 
settling affects of the alarming divorce rate 
in America, broken homes, and increased 
sexual laxity. Such emotionally disturbing 
experiences are telling on the children in our 
youth groups. Television, while still in its 
infancy now, may make profound changes in 
our educational and youth work during the 
next decade. One more thing that looms on 
the horizon is universal military training. 
This time it looks as though universal mili- 
tary training will be put into effect. What this 
omens for the church is hard to foretell, but 
it certainly appears that, at the very least, it 
will make for astounding hardships on our 
American type of church youth work. 

The key-words for the next decade may 
well be “fusion” or “fission.” Either we 
come together or we shall be blown apart. 





AN OATH FOR TEACHERS 


You do solemnly swear, each by that you hold most sacred 

That you will be loyal to the Profession of Teaching and loyal and generous to its members 

That you will lead your lives and practice your art with understanding and justice 

That into whatsoever child’s life you shall enter, it shall be for the good of the child to the utmost of 
your power, you holding yourselves far aloof from error, from corruption, from the exemplifica- 


tion of a wrong-doing 


That you will exercise your art solely for the welfare of children, and will aid no learning and admin- 
ister no discipline for a socially unjust purpose, even if solicited; far less suggest it 

That whatsoever you shall see or hear of the lives of children or their parents or your colleagues which 
is not fitting to be spoken, you will keep inviolably secret. 

These precepts do you accept? Let each bow the head in sign of acceptance. 

And now, if you shall be true to this, your oath, may professional success be ever yours. 
Adapted from the Hippocratic Oath and Published in the Phi Delta Kappa, January 1947. 

* * 


Enrollment in U. S. public schools is 25,730,097, a op of 736,974 over 1949; and the 989,302 


teachers, principals, and supervisors compare with 943,7 


in 1949, says the National Education As- 


sociation. “Considerable” shortages of rural elementary teachers and schools are reported in 43 and 


36 states respectively; similar urban shortages in 38 and 36 states. 
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ERNEST M. LIGON 
Professor of Psychology, Union College 


MYRTLE C. NASH 


Significant Evidence 






Research Associate, Union College Character Research Project 


The purpose of this column is to keep religious educators abreast of the relevant 
significant research in the general field of psychology. Its implications for methods 
and materials in religious education are clear. Religious educators may well take 
advantage of every new finding in scientific research. 

Each abstract or group is preceded by an evaluation and interpretative com- 
ments, which aim to guide the reader in understanding the research reported. 


All of these abstracts are from PSYCHOLOGICAL ABSTRACTS, and used by 


permission of that periodical. 


ene DEALING WITH 
LIGION 


It has been some time since a psychologist 
of recognized stature has given his attention 
to the psychology of religion. For this 
reason, Gordon W. Allport’s book com- 
mands attention. 


4571. ALLPORT, GORDON W. (Harvard U., 
Cambridge, Mass.) THE INDIVIDUAL AND HIS 
RELIGION: A PSYCHOLOGICAL INTERPRETATION. 
New York: Macmillan, 1950. xi, 147 p. $2.50.— 
Writing as a psychologist, the author traces the 
course of religious development in the normally 
mature and productive personality. Religious sen- 
timents arise from needs, interests, temperament, 
rationality, and cultural response. The mature re- 
ligious person can act wholeheartedly without 
absolute certainty, for religious aspiration is an in- 
tention to strive toward long-range goals what- 
ever the present risks and difficulties. The crux 
of mental health rests upon one’s beliefs, and the 
ability to integrate his conflicts around a ‘master 
sentiment, that points beyond immediate and self- 
centered gratifications to larger relationships, more 
decisive action and deeper assurance in the realiza- 
tion of permanent values. — P. E. Johnson. 


ABSTRACTS DEALING WITH SOCIAL 
PROCESSES 


The abstract of a symposium which fol- 
lows, with its emphasis on the need for 
studying robust, effective personalities, is of 
interest to everybody who is concerned with 
religion. 

5166. BECK, SAMUEL J. [CHM.] SYMPOSIUM, 
1949. LOOKING AHEAD IN THE FIELDS OF 
ORTHOPSYCHIATRIC RESEARCH. Amer. J. Ortho- 
psychiat., 1950, 20, 73-114. — The question posed 
was: What can students of human behavior do 
toward finding behavior patterns which may pre- 
vent world catastrophe? Some of the ideas sug- 
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gested are: (1) psychiatry has very little to con- 
tribute to the task of maintaining world peace, 
(2) Irrational prejudices can only be modified if 
the irrational character of the feeling is exposed 
and the rationalization built up to justify the atti- 
tude is torn down, (3) Much more research em- 
phasis must be given to the positive, stability-giv- 
ing factors that make for robust, effective person- 
alities rather than to pathology. — R. E. Perl. 


The study abstracted below provides such 
a striking example of the way in which 
people are influenced by their culture that 
it has implications more easily understood 
than some of the more technical work of 
anthropologists. 


5180. VAUGHAN, ELIZABETH HEAD. COM- 
MUNITY UNDER STRESS. Princeton, N. J.: Prince- 
ton Univ. Press, 1949. xi, 160 p. $2.50.— Mrs. 
Head analyzes in this study the effects of a Japanese 
concentration camp upon a group of people with 
whom she and her two pre-school children were 
interned in the Philippines during World War II. 
The main portion of the study covers a period of 
nine months at the beginning of the war when a 
relatively small group — 148 persons of both sexes 
and various ages and ethnic stocks — developed a 
distinctive community pattern. The cultural con- 
figuration of this camp community was shaped by 
the orientation of 3 groups of internees: (1) those 
closest to the Island way of life; (2) those with 
resourcefulness in developing manual and domes- 
tic skills; (3) those with theoretical knowledge 
of or actual experience in a non-monetary economy. 
The author shows how leadership in the camp 
changed as the abilities of persons in these differ- 
ent categories became useful to the group. Women 
seemed to adjust more readily to the internment 
situation than did men; young children did not 
experience the subjective feeling of frustration 
characteristic of the adults. Factors of sex, age, 
and race were less ees ie influences upon ad- 
justment than were the cultural backgrounds of 
the persons interned. 44 references. — D. L. Glick. 
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The implications of anthropological studies 
do not always seem clear because the concept 
of culture is such an abstract one. The study 
abstracted below suggests the family as a 
more concrete, functional unit. 


5181. Lewis, Oscar. (U. Illinois, Urbana.) 
AN ANTHROPOLOGICAL APPROACH TO FAMILY 
STUDIES. Amer. J. Sociol., 1950, 55, 468-475. — 
Intensive case studies of families as functioning 
wholes, utilizing the conceptual categories and 
methods generally employed in studies of the total 
culture, are useful for problems in the field of 
culture and personality. They provide a level of 
description intermediate between the conceptual 
extremes of the individual at one pole and the cul- 
ture at the other, thereby avoiding the high level 
of abstraction and generalization of cultural analy- 
sis in which individuals as real human beings may 
be ignored. Studies made in Tepotzlan, Mexico, 
are cited as a demonstration of the method. — 
D. L. Glick. 


Everybody who deals with the individuals 
in groups becomes aware that some indi- 
viduals have especially good or especially 
poor ability to empathize with others. The 
following study gives not only a technique 
for measuring empathy but some of its impli- 
cations. 


5183. REMMERS, H.H. (Purdue U., Lafayette, 
Ind.) A QUANTITATIVE INDEX OF SOCIAL-PSY- 
CHOLOGICAL EMPATHY. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 
1950, 20, 161-165. — An operational definition of 
empathy consists in having the subject predict the 
ordinal or cardinal position of another individual 
or group on one or more scales of defined psycho- 
logical dimensions. This would be useful in coun- 
seling prospective marriage partners, in selecting 
teachers, supervisors, etc. There is a great need 
for a quantitative measure of the amount of psy- 
chological distance (the negative end of the scale 
of empathy) between individuals and groups oc- 
casioned by racial, religious, — economic and 
social status differences. — R. E. Perl. 


The necessity of understanding the mean- 
ing of racial prejudice in terms of the per- 
sonalities involved is becoming increasingly 
important. The first of the following two 
abstracts refers to a book which presents evi- 
dence indicating how the prejudiced indi- 
vidual uses his prejudices to meet his own 
needs. It indicates the depth of the prob- 


lem and indicates that it can be solved 
through influencing parents’ attitudes toward 
their children. The second study abstracted 
shows the kinds of emotional problems 
which children who belong to minority 
groups are likely to have. 


5187. BETTELHEIM, BRUNO, « JANOWITZ, 
Morris. (U. Chicago, Ill.) DYNAMICS OF PREJU- 
DICE; A PSYCHOLOGICAL AND SOCIOLOGICAL 
STUDY OF VETERANS. New York: Harpers, 1950. 
xix, 227 p. $3.50.— 150 enlisted, white, gentile 
veterans, living in Chicago were asked 160 pre- 
determined questions in interviews that took from 
4 to 7 hours. An analysis of these data indicates 
that subjective deprivation, downward social mo- 
bility, anxiety, and inadequate personal control 
were the main factors contributing to intolerance. 
Combating anti-Semitism in films is ineffective as 
long as most other pictures continually make peo- 
ple dissatisfied with their economic conditions. 
More promising is the influencing of parental atti- 
tudes toward children so that more integrated per- 
sonalities would be developed. — G. K. Morlan. 


5189. GOFF, REGINA M. PROBLEMS AND 
EMOTIONAL DIFFICULTIES OF NEGRO CHILDREN 
DUE TO RACE. J. Negro Educ., 1950, 19, 152-158. 
— 150 Negro children (10 to 12) of both sexes 
living in New York City and St. Louis were in- 
terviewed in regard to discriminatory experiences 
surrounding the fact that they were Negroes. Their 
reports were then analyzed under several categories 
of reaction and emotional response. 57% te- 
sented the discriminatory experience, 38% felt in- 
ferior, 3% were fearful, and the remainder indif- 
ferent. 57% had some urge to fight or argue, but 
only 17% actually carried out their impulses with 
action. Withdrawal was the customary pattern. — 
A. Burton. 


All of us who deal with children in groups 
are aware of the fact that a child may judge 
differently as a member of a group than he 
would in another situation. Specific evi- 
dence of this point is presented in the book 
abstracted below. 


5133. BERENDA, RUTH W. (Hunter College, 
New York.) THE INFLUENCE OF THE GROUP ON 
THE JUDGMENTS OF CHILDREN. New York: 
King’s Crown Press, 1950, xiv, 86 p. $2.25.—4 
types of experiment in a classroom were made with 
children 7 to 13 years of age to evaluate the effect 
of group pressure on judgement. In the several 
experiments pressures were exerted by different 
children groups or by the teacher. More of the 
younger children were followers in the sense they 
were more affected by the pressures. Following 
was most pronounced in ambiguous situations and 
least effective in clearly structured ones. The 
theoretical implications for social psychology are 
discussed. — E. W. Gruen 


FILMS ABSTRACTED 

An Editorial Note in the October num- 
ber of the Psychological Abstracts refers to 
the desirability of having a better coverage 
in this area. Several of the films abstracted 
in this number may be of interest to religious 
educators. The first film abstracted below 
might find a place in a training program for 
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new church school teachers of young children. 
It fulfills the objective indicated in providing 
a good basis for understanding children’s 
plan. The other three films abstracted are 
of interest particularly to persons involved 
in marriage counseling. 


5137. CAROLINE ZACHRY INSTITUTE OF Hu- 
MAN DEVELOPMENT. (17 E. 96th St., New 
York.) UNDERSTANDING CHILDREN’S PLAY. 16 
mm. motion picture film, black and white, sound, 
413 feet, 12 minutes; 1948. Available through 
Caroline Zachry Institute of Human Development 
and other distributors. $35.00.— An introduc- 
tory survey of play devices as applied with.children 
of beginning-school age, this film describes and 
demonstrates techniques employing blocks, paints, 
crayons, clay, water, simple tools, finger-painting, 
toys, and a miniature “housekeeping corner.” A 
story-telling procedure is also described. The im- 
portance of play techniques in personality evalua- 
tion ~~ adjustment is emphasized. — Kendon R. 
Smith. 


5200. BOWMAN, HENRY. (Stephens Coll., 
Columbia, Mo.) YY TAKES ALL KINDS. 16 mm. 
motion picture film, black and white, sound, 720 
feet, 20 minutes; 1950. Available through Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co. and other distributors. $95.00. 
— Maintaining that emotion hampers objective 
evaluation of a potential marriage partner’s per- 
sonality, this dramatic presentation encourages one 
to look for cues to the “core” or essential pattern 
of personality by observing behavior in moments 
of stress. Several young people are shown reacting 
to an identical stress situation, each with character- 
istic patterns of behavior. Each is then shown in 
a situation with a member of the opposite sex, 


demonstrating the relationship between the pre- 
viously illustrated personality traits and mate selec- 
tion. The successful marriage is alleged to be one 
in which the partners choose each other with care 
and with a sure knowledge of each other, and then 
accept the other for what he or she is.—D. F. 
Feuerfile. 


5201. BOWMAN, HENRY. (Stephens Coll., 
Columbia, Mo.) THIS CHARMING COUPLE. 16 
mm. motion picture film, black and white, sound, 
684 feet, 19 minutes; 1950. Available through 
McGraw-Hill Book Co. and other distributors. 
$90.00. — In a fictional presentation two univer- 
sity graduates attempt to build a marriage on ideals 
of “romantic” love. Each constantly ignores the 
genuine personality of the other, over-emphasizing 
the qualities desired and filling in with imagina- 
tion the gaps caused by ignorance. The couple 
drift into a marriage which terminates in divorce, 
each person unwilling to change but expecting the 
other to conform to an idealized pattern. — D. F. 
Feuerfile. 


5202. BOWMAN, HENRY. (Stephens Coll., 

Columbia, Mo.) WHO's BOSS? 16 mm. motion 
picture film, black and white, sound, 576 feet, 16 
minutes; 1950. Available through McGraw-Hill 
Book Co. and other distribiutors. $95.00.—A 
fictional portrayal illustrates the conflicts in the 
married life of a couple, each of whom is reluctant 
to surrender any part of his or her individuality 
to the essential compromises of marriage. Follow- 
ing one violent conflict the partners realize the 
threat to their marriage and decide to make an 
honest, cooperative effort to save it. After some 
difficulty in adjustment, they finally succeed in 
adapting to each other’s interests and desires and 
in creating a democratic and successful marriage. — 
D. F. Feuerfile. 


Veterans Administration during December, 1950, approved 88 per cent of veterans’ applications 
to make second major changes of GI Bill course. Advisement and guidance is required for veterans 
who desire such changes. In numbers, approvals totaled 4,130; disapprovals, 1,164. 


«* * * 


Less than half of all GI Bill-approved schools were training veterans on November 1, 1950, a 


Veterans Administration survey disclosed. Only one-quarter of the approved job training establish- 
ments had veterans enrolled on that date, V-A added. 
™ * * * ae + 
Nearly 2,366,000 veterans were on Veterans Administration disability compensation and pen- 
sion rolls on December 31, 1950. Included were: Civil War, 12; Indian Wars, 432; Spanish-Ameri- 
can War, 88,820; World War I, 542,372; Regular Establishment, 56,300, and World War Il, 
1,673,441. 
* * a 7. *- _ 
On December 31, 1950, more than 1,000,000 dependents of deceased veterans were drawing 


death compensation and pension payments from the Veterans Administration. Included were 406,626 
widows; 306,371 children, and 297,125 dependent parents. 
* . . ad id * 
Twenty-four dependents of deceased Mexican War veterans were on V-A’s rolls at the end of 
1950. The Mexican War ended in 1848. 
* * * * . 2 
By the end of 1950, more than 2,447,000 World War II veterans had obtained GI guaranteed 


and insured loans having a total value ‘of nearly $14 billion. Ninety per cent of the loans were for 
homes; the remainder were for farms and businesses. 
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How to Help Your Child in School. By MARY 
and LAWRENCE K. FRANK. New York: Viking 
Press, 1950. ix + 368 pages. $2.95. 

The Franks, husband and wife, have produced 
a joint work that for wisdom and clarity, plus non- 

nical prose, parents need hardly look further. 
poo who has previously listened to Mr. Frank 
speak about family and school, or who has read 
his other contributions to the literature of educa- 
tion and childhood as it is understood from the 
mental hygiene point of view, very properly ex- 
pects to find in the present book authentic expres- 
sion from a man who knows his business. And in 

How To Help Your Child in School no one will be 

disappointed. For my part, I conclude that the 

book is the finer because of Mrs. Frank’s collabora- 
tion. 

On page 7 the authors state their purpose: 

This book is zot intended to convince par- 
ents that the home is an annex of the school 
building or that parents should be substitute 
school teachers. We are trying to offer par- 
ents the firm conviction that what the child 
does, sees, and feels, in his home with his 
family, have far greater influence on his 
learning and his future life than drill in 

mathematics or spelling. Schools can help a 

child only in so far as his parents help him to 

be himself, to see himself as a good person, 

a capable person, a person who is worth 

while. 

Throughout the volume the central importance 
of the home, the understanding and influence of 
the parents, is emphasized. The reader who has 
ever doubted that parents rank first in importance 
to the proper development of the child need no 
longer doubt as he moves easily and profitably 
through the pages of this book. To those who 
purpose to help a child, the authors advise that a 
prerequisite is that he be helped at home, for they 
believe that status and success in school are not to 
be had save as the child is made to feel comfort- 
able with himself and with his family. The 
Franks are heartened by their discovery that teach- 
ers “are beginning to realize fully the importance 
of parents and families.” (p. 116) 

Granted that the child’s success in school in 
large measure depends upon his being comfortable 
within his family, from whom he derives a sense 
of belonging and security through love and un- 
derstanding, what needs to be said to fathers and 
mothers who wish to provide a proper tone for 
family living, one in which a child may grow? 

The Franks remind us that children are people 
— people who possess certain emotional responses 
which we are not to attempt to remove by substi- 
tuting a new set of responses. Rather, we are to 
remember that the child passes through stages of 
growth often marked by self-protective behavior 
that we too readily call “bad.” 

And parental responsibility to children does not 
require that we in the home shall be absolute 
authorities. Anyway, children learn soon enough 
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that what we say and what we do have a way of 
spreading far apart one from the other. 

What about the feelings of adults? Must par- 
ents always keep firm control of their emotions, 
neither exploding when anger grips them nor 
withholding affection as they maintain a degree of 
objectivity toward each other and the children? As 
realists the Franks know that neither practice is 
any more likely than desirable. 

As we see it, the single, most important 
value that children get from living in a fam- 
ily is this: People close to one another may 
show their feelings in various ways from hour 
to hour, day to day, but in spite of disagree- 
ments, upsets, painful moments, they main- 
tain a continuing thread of deep affection and 
understanding. ... A child who knows that 
parental anger . . . is not the end of the world 
. .. that sometimes people cannot help letting 
off steam, will be better able to sustain his 
relationships in the future. (p. 124) 


It has become common place to say that chil- 
dren, even as adults do, thrive on recognition, trust 
and affection. But what needs to be repeated until 
it is completely understood and accepted is that 
unless these experiences have come to the young 
child in his home, and continue to be his as he 
advances into the school years, he can seldom find 
the worth and meaning of adequate recognition, 
trust and affection either trom substitute parents 
(such as school teachers might erroneously try to 
be) or in a home of his own when he reaches 
chronological adulthood. The fact remains that 
chronological adulthood under these circumstances 
is no guarantee of emotional adulthood. 

Running through this book is an inconspicuous 
interpretation of what modern education purposes 
to be and how it operates. Perhaps this secondary 
theme of the book — what modern education pur- 
poses to be and is— is the more effectively pre- 
sented precisely because it is so deftly woven into 
the major theme: the indispensable place of par- 
ents in the lives of growing children. 

Subheadings for each of the twelve chapters and 
a reading list at the end, together with a listing of 
organizations helpful to parents and an index, are 
commendable features of this volume. The table 
of contents invites the reader and the body of the 
book makes good on the promise that one faces the 
treat of moving through early childhood, the mid- 
dle years of childhood, and on to the child’s twelfth 
year. The pages move back and forth between 
home and school with careful attention to atti- 
tudes and behavior; and skillful accounting is giv- 
en of school life as it is today where modern re- 
search and educational techniques have combined 
to handle reading and the other tool courses as 
effectively as music, art, dramatics and similar 
newer curricular offerings. Even as the recent 
White House Conference on Children and Youth 
dealt with almost surprising interest with children 
and religion, so the Franks at least give some rec- 
ognition that religious education exists. ‘Though 
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they say that they have deliberately omitted a dis- 
cussion of the subject, they go on record as believ- 
ing that religious teaching is up to the decision of 
each family. 

The authors certainly are not anti-religious but 
because the book as a whole is so clearly moral 
and ethical, the critical reader of this journal might 
wish that the Franks were also decidedly pro-re- 
ligious in their treatment of family life. — Wesner 
Fallaw, Professor of Religious Education, Andover 
Newton Theological School. 
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Preface To Scriptures. By SOLOMON B. FREEHOF. 
Union of American Hebrew Congregations, Cin- 
cinnati, 1950. xiii + 260 pp. $3.00. 

Dr. Freehof’s Preface is hereby nominated as 
prime guide and handbook for teachers or religious 
leaders as they prepare to come before a class or 
study group in Bible. Support for this nomina- 
tion is herewith supplied by experience at several 
teachers conferences and workshops in which the 
book was used in just that way. 

In approaching our preparation for the teaching 
of Isaiah, for example, the teachers found that the 
Preface offered help and guidance in seven distinct 


areas: 

(1) A brief account of Isaiah’s life and teach- 
ing served as a quick review and re-orientation on 
the principal aspects to be stressed in the teaching 
plan (pages 103-106). 

(2) Choice quotations which pithily express 
the important ideas of the prophet are given in a 
chapter on “Treasures in the Bible” (pages 101- 
111). From these the teacher can select those 
most likely to be meaningful to his group. 

(3) The author further assists the teacher 
with his selection of key passages consecutively 
arranged to convey a full picture of the prophet’s 
message (pages 106-111). A commentary on 
these passages clarifies subtle points of style or 
historical allusions (pages 112-114). 

What are the literary qualities which 
stamp the Bible as great art? Dr. Freehof discusses 
four such qualities and illustrates each from Isaiah 
(pages 81-90). 

(5) The discovery of the Dead Sea scrolls, 
including the Isaiah manuscript, is one of the most 
dramatic stories of our times and should prove 
exciting to students of all ages (page 104). Teach- 
ers at our conferences developed numerous activ- 
ities for the elementary and high school grades 
based on this dramatic event. 

(6) A comparison of Amos and Isaiah proves 
most enlightening. Tabulating the differences in 
their backgrounds, occupations, social and eco- 
nomic status, we turn to the Preface for a listing of 
the similarities in their messages (page 104). 
From this study questions may be raised concern- 
ing the various people in our day who fight for 
justice and fair play, for honest government, for 
peace in our world. 

(7) Helpful suggestions flowed from the 
chapter “How the Bible Was Preserved,” (pages 
23-33) especially as activity units may tie together 
the student’s knowledge of modern-day preserva- 
tives of various kinds. In preparing units on wor- 
ship, “The Bible in Worship” (pages 34-41) pro- 
vided information on how the utterances of the 
sages became the prayer materials of former times, 
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pointing the way for experiences in creating wor- 
ship services today. 

This is but one as of how valuable Preface 
To Scriptures can be to the teacher. Similar out- 
lines can be developed for any other section of the 
Scriptures, and the material is easily available in 
Dr. Freehof’s book. 

Preface To Scriptures will prove equally valu- 
able to the adult learner who seeks an interesting 
—yet scholarly sound—entree into The Great 
Book. The seasoned student will find in it a sys- 
tematic re-viewing of the knowledge which he may 
already possess, a re-statement of pertinent data, a 
condensation — yet not a liquefying —of the es- 
sential Biblical materials contained in the stories, 
legends, laws, prophecies, poetry, and wisdom of 
ancient Israel. 

Considering the reputation Dr. Freehof enjoys 
as rabbi, teacher, preacher and scholar, it is not 
necessary to call attention to his grasp of Biblical 
material, to the profundity of his knowledge of all 
the early Jewish sources as well as the later and 
more recent literature of Biblical analysis, or to 
the liberalism of his approach to historical ques- 
tions, a liberalism which is always guided by a 
thorough grounding in the traditional interpreta- 
tions. 

Introductions — of guest speakers as of impor- 
tant bodies of knowledge — unless skillfully done, 
may defeat the purpose for which they are in- 
tended. Successful introductions consist of a few 
well chosen words which reveal possibilities, yet 
do not attempt to cover the subject; which open a 
subject for the listener, yet do not close his ears or 
mind to what will be said; which stimulate to- 
further reading and study; and, above all, which 
are not so lengthy that they leave little for the 
main attraction of the evening. 

Dr. Freehof has given us an Introduction which 

possibilities, which opens eyes and ears and 
aesthetic senses, which does motivate to further 
interest in the subject and, above all, which is of 
just the right length so that it leaves one with a 
craving for more and with a desire to go to the 
original.— David I. Cedarbaum, Board of Jew- 
ish Education, Chicago, Ill. 
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Tell Me a Story. By DoROTHY CANFIELD. Lin- 
coln, Nebraska: University Publishing Com- 
pany, 1950. 72 pages. $2.64. 

Ten original stories for nursery-kindergarten 
teachers are here brought together in an uni 
collection. Each story is told in a brief and full 
form to make it adaptable for use with children 
both unskilled and experienced in listening to 
narrative. ‘The stories are here-and-now in con- 
tent and have exceptional child-appeal. Each story 
is interspe! with parenthetical suggestions as to 
gestures and sound words and is accompanied by 
a full-page, full-color illustration and black-and- 
white drawings. A seven-page preface on “How 
to Tell Stories to Children” describes simply and 
concisely the basic principles of good story-telling 
of an informal type. The beginning story-teller 
will find this an invaluable collection and 
will be interested in it as a new source of story 
material. — Eleanor E. Stevens, Boys’ and Girls” 
Library, Oberlin, Ohio. 
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Easter: Its Story and Meaning. By ALAN W. 
Watts. New York: Henry Schuman, Inc., 
1950. 128 pages. $2.50. 

In a highly readable style and compact form, 
Mr. Watts introduces us to the origin and signifi- 
cance of the pre-Christian Easter rites. Without 
any apologies he includes the orthodox Christian 
story along with the many pre-Christian myths. 
Quoting from the preface: 

“If the resurrection of Christ is a fact of 
history it is also a myth. A myth is not a 
lie; it is not a falsification of history. . .. The 
purpose of myth is not to relate concrete 
facts and events which take place in time and 
space; it is rather to symbolize certain real- 
ities beyond time and space, realities of di- 
vine and eternal order. . . . 

Looked at from this point of view, the 
study of myth is one of the most exciting and 
worthwhile tasks in the world. . . . Myths are 
not the deliberate invention of individuals. 
They arise in the mind of man as spontane- 
ously and as naturally as his dreams, to repre- 
sent, as psychoanalysis has shown us, things 
that are going on in the very depths of his 
psychic life — where, as the Christian would 
say, the soul has contact with the Holy Spirit 
of God.” 


In the eleven chapters which make up his book 
Mr. Watts initiates us into ancient and pagan rites, 
pointing out the many parallels to the Christian 
story. The central theme of Easter — that of death 
and rebirth — is seen in all cultures of all ages. It 
has usually been observed with special rites in the 
spring of the year. Sometimes the death is a 
physical one, but at other times it has been under- 
stood as a “psychic death” —that is a self-denial, 
self-sacrifice or self-forgetting while in the midst 
of life; but always renewal comes through death — 
the one depending on the other. 

It is exciting to know that such a simple custom 
as that of hiding the Easter egg had its beginning 
in ancient Egypt and India where the symbol of 
an egg played an important part in the mythical 
account of the creation of the world. In like man- 
ner the author deals with other familiar practices, 
tracing them back to their respective origins. 

Mr. Watts tells us that the Christian Year com- 
prises two “cycles” —the fixed cycle of Christmas 
and the movable cycle of Easter (movable, because 
the dates are not fixed). He then carries us 
through both cycles, explaining the significance of 
each. 

The story of Jesus lives on, says Mr. Watts, not 
because he was an innocent man who died a cruel 
death, not because he was a great teacher of spirit- 
ual principles, nor even because he returned from 
death; but rather because man’s mind is fascinated 
with the thought of a God who has shared the life 
of his creatures, of a King who has become his 
own subject. The Lord of the universe is not a 
cruel puppet master who watches his playthings 
writhe in the toils of tragedies which he has plot- 
ted. He has actually entered the play and has be- 
come the victim of the tragedy, and has turned it 
into triumph. 

In beautiful and picturesque language the author 
sums up the message of Easter in his chapter en- 
titled, “The Secret of the Symbols.” He points out 
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that the new life which the Risen Savior brings to 
man is not just ordinary, biological life alone, but 
eternal life, spiritual life; and secondly, the be- 
stowal of this gift is the fruit of death — “die and 
come to life.” He likens this second point to one 
who is learning to float on water. So long as he 
tenses his muscles in order to hold his body upon 
the surface, he sinks. But as soon as he tries to 
sink he relaxes and floats. 

“Whosoever would save his soul shall lose 
it, but he that loses his soul shall find it.” 
To say that Easter: Its Story and Meaning, is 

interesting and informative is an under-statement. 
It is a thrilling, well written story that church 
school teachers and religious educators will find 
valuable to own. — Vadna S. Fildey, Oberlin, Ohio. 
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Rebuilding Rural America. By EARLE HITCH. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 1950. 
xiv + 237 pages. $3.50. 

The sub-title “New Designs for Community 
Life” aptly expresses the theme of this most sig- 
nificant book. The author in vivid and interesting 
fashion describes many small rural communities 
which are finding new life and vitality by analyz- 
ing their problems and building programs to meet 
today’s conditions. 

Mr. Hitch shows that the small community need 
not be on the way out but through the many ex- 
amples given, establishes the fact that the small 
community is still the seedbed of democracy. He 
sets forth patterns of success that are being achieved 
by the family, the Town Meeting, the rural agen- 
cies and the Church working together for social, 
economic and spiritual betterment. 

There are those who will oppose this book vio- 
lently on the grounds that the communities de- 
scribed are establishing forms of socialism. Care- 
ful reading by discerning minds, however, will see 
the opposite. Basically he shows democracy in ac- 
tion at the grassroots. 

This is a must for all those interested in the 
rural community and its welfare. — Clyde N. Rog- 
ers, Town and Country Department, Ohio Council 
of Churches, Columbus, Ohio. 
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My Faith Looks Up. By RussELL L. Dicks. 
Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1949. 96 
pages. $1.50. 

In recent years there has been a great emphasis 
on the field of pastoral counseling as a specialty 
which the trained clergyman might use as a sig- 
nificant part of his ministry to individuals. Much 
of what has been written in this field has been on 
techniques, methods and criticism. Little has been 
written about the materials a minister may use as 
a religious adjunct to his interviews. Even less has 
been written for the minister to pass on to those 
with whom he has been counseling for them to use 
between interviews and afterward for their own 
help and understanding. In an attempt to fill this 
gap the Westminster Pastoral Aid Books are being 
prepared. My Faith Looks Up, by Russell L. 
Dicks, is the first of a projected series that will 
deal with the problems people face most frequent- 


ly. 
This book deals particularly with the problems 
of worry, guilt, fear and failure, and brings to bear 
































upon them insights from psychology and support 
from religious faith. 

A twofold value may be found here. The pastor 
will surely gain some understanding for himself 
from the comments on the nature of these prob- 
lems that preface each section. Russell Dicks 
writes out of a deep understanding, and expresses 

himself with such simplicity that the reader can- 
not help but be aided whether he be pastor or lay- 
man. The readers of this book will be aided in 
personal growth by insights and will find spiritual 
life enriched by the release of religious feeling 
that comes as a result of the devotional medita- 
tions. 

More than half of the book is made up of medi- 
tations and paraphrases of familiar scripture pas- 
sages. These are written with beauty of expression 
and genuine religious feeling. “Lift Up Your 
Eyes,” “Out of the Depths” and “Song of Con- 
tentment” are peculiarly helpful and expressive of 
the value of faith and confidence. 

There is so much of value in this first book of 
this series that those to come will have high stand- 
ards to meet. The small cost, coupled with the 
great value, should make ic possible for the pastor 
to use this book widely with those who seek his 
help for problems which can be relieved by a sense 
of the peace that comes from a closeness to God. 
— George M. Cordner, Protestant Chaplain, To- 
ledo State Hospital, Toledo, Ohio. 
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Perspectives on a Troubled Decade: Science, Phi- 
losophy, and Religion, 1939-1949. Tenth Sym- 
posium. Edited by Lyman Bryson [and others]. 
New York: Conference on Science, Philosophy 
and Religion in Their Relation to the Demo- 
cratic Way of Life (Distributed by Harper & 
Brothers), 1950. xviii + 901 pages. $5.50. 
For a decade the Jewish Theological Seminary, 

New York, has sponsored a series of symposia in 

various parts of the country. These symposia have 

been published. This is the tenth such work. 

In a sense it is impossible to do an adequate 
review of this volume. There are scores of con- 
tributors, each a scholar of parts in his own field. 
In addition to the long papers on specific subjects, 
there are innumerable comments by other scholars. 
The whole is therefore difficult to articulate. For 
that reason the book is to be regarded chiefly as a 
reference manual for students who would like to 
ascertain the opinions of reputable scholars on a 
wide variety of themes. 

Because this is an anniversary symposium, there 
is a tendency for the individual essayists (many of 
whom contributed to earlier symposia in the series) 
to refer to previous papers in earlier years. This 
makes for boredom unless one is motivated to go 
back to look up the previous papers as published. 
In a great many instances such a thumbing through 
back volumes will be most worthwhile, however. 

Here are essays on “The Role of Psychologists in 
the Establishment of Better Human Relations,” by 
Gardner Murphy; “Some Aphorisms on Tension 
on Human Affairs in General,” by Rudolf Allers; 
“The Comparative Study of Cultures and the Pur- 
posive Cultivation of Democratic Values,” by Mar- 
garet Mead; “Attempts at Self-Interpretation in 


Contemporary Islam,” by Gustave E. von Grune- 
baum; “The Problem of Establishing and Main- 
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taining a Stable World Society —the Nature of 
Such a Society, the Conditions Prerequisite to Its 
Realization, and the Process of Building It,” by 
Quincy Wright; “The Economics of Technological 
Change,” by James Kip Finch; “Community of 
Understanding: Its Limits and Possibilities,” by 
Arthur E. Murphy; “The Motivational Power of 
Christianity for Democracy,” by Nels F. S. Ferré; 
“The Stake of the Arts in the Democratic Way of 
Life,” by Walter Pach. These are only a few speci- 
mens of chapter headings. 

The contributors include such distinguished 
thinkers as Edgar S. Brightman, Richard P. Mc- 
Keon, Karl W. Deutsch, T. V. Smith, Amos N. 
Wilder, A. Campbell Garnett, George F. Zook, 
F. Ernest Johnson, Edward W. Blakeman, Roger 
L. Shinn, Paul S. Minear, Vergilius T. A. Ferm, 
and many others. 

Perhaps the central problem of the book, from 
the reader's standpoint, is what Professor Bright- 
man refers to in his chapter, “Unity in Difference.” 
Is there unity here? Yes —the unity of inquiring 
minds addressing themselves to basic problems of 
philosophy and the practical order. But the specif- 
ic findings cover the intellectzal universe. That 
is why the book was worthy of publication — and 
that is why it is both fascinating and bewildering 
at the same time. 

The famous prescriptions of the Chicago pro- 
fessor on “How to Read a Book” do not apply to 
this kind of book. This is for nibbling in what- 
ever parts of the volume one may find just what he 
needs or wants for a particular evening in bed. — 
Kendig Brubaker Cully, First Congregational 
Church, Haverhill, oo 
Let’s Read the Bible. By KENNETH CLINTON. 

New York: Macmillan Company, 1950. ix + 

149 pages. $2.00. 

The title suggests the desire of the author — 
that more people should come to know, value and 
profit by all that the Bible offers us. He is par- 
ticularly concerned that those living in families 
make the Bible a part of parent-child life, for he 
remembers with gratitude the practice in his fath- 
er’s manse in North Ireland. Recognizing the 
difficulties in Bible reading, he suggests ways of 
meeting them, including the acceptance of the help 
offered by modern scholars. He then attempts in 
eight brief chapters to lure those who have neg- 
lected the Bible to discover its worth and interest. 
After pointing out its “beauty spots,” the author 
shows that the Bible deals with the timeless emo- 
tions of men, and answers their persistent ques- 
tions. 

Brief sketches of great men are given, Jesus be- 
ing included. The “liberal” point of view of the 
writer is illustrated in his reference to Jesus as 
one of the great characters in world history, whose 
life of charm and spiritual power have made men 
turn to the Bible year after year. “The poetry and 
pageantry of his entry to the earth have delighted 
all men and the hope, first felt by those nearest 
him, has expanded until all men have hope 
through his life. Stars, and wise men, cattle and 
manger, what a gh What a drama! How 
simply expressed!” (p. 96). 

Under “Aids to Reading” Mr. Clinton stresses 
points as different as the findings of the archaeolo- 
gists and an imagination stirred to appreciation of 
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the dramatic qualities of many parts of the Bible. 
Some readers will pick up welcome hints as to 
plans for individual Bible reading (by topics, by 
biographies, selections for one’s immediate person- 
al need), for group reading and discussion, for 
Church school work and for public worship. In 
the chapter on “Home Assets for Christian Living” 
we read that children may come to love the Bible 
through stories freely retold, to be followed by 
the “real Bible” account, and by the playing of 
Bible games. The appended bibliography would 
be of more value if it were annotated. 

An occasional lush or over-sentimental tone will 
distress some readers. Of the book of Amos we 
read, “It is like the beauty of the Rockies, bald, 
rugged, high, yet its majesty is to be seen through 
its moments of gracious relief. Its turbulent sen- 
tences fall upon rocks of sternness, in unrelenting 
doom for the moral status quo. . . . Hosea comes 
to us as a hillside hiding its trees at times and be- 
ing hidden by them. The peaks have leveled off, 
and the fragrance of field and tree has its own 
special beauty, (p. 35). Again, “Your increasing 
acquaintance with the Bible will throw added 
light on your path and these wonderful passages 
will begin to be as the stars of the milky way to 
your needy heart” (p. 57). But no one can fail 
to be impressed by the author’s ardent faith in 
the Bible, growing out of long experience in using 
and in teaching the Book of books. — Muriel S. 
Curtis, Professor of Religion, Wellesley College. 
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The Catholic Church in the United States. By 
THEODORE ROEMER. St. Louis and London: 
B. Herder Book Company, 1950. viii + 444 
pages. $5.00. 

The American Catholics since the end of World 
War I have become increasingly historically con- 
scious, and understandably so. One reason, doubt- 
less, is use America has now become the center 
of world Catholicism, which makes them keenly 
aware of their responsibility and proud of the 
place they now occupy in the nation and in the 
world. They evidently realize that any deep seated 
loyalty to the church must build its fires on the 
alters of the past. 

The present volume was prepared primarily to 
be used as a text in Roman Catholic seminaries 
and is well organized for that purpose. The au- 
thor, a teacher himself, writes clearly and his treat- 
ment is not overcrowded with detail, which makes 
the book also suitable for the lay reader, both 
Catholic and non-Catholic, who desires to have ac- 
curate factual information about American Cathol- 
icism. It might well be useful also for the Amer- 
ican History teacher to have around, and for the 
same reason. 

The treatment, however, is a hundred percent 
parochial, based entirely on Catholic sources, or 
almost so. In the eleven pages of bibliography 
only one non-Catholic book its listed,— Ray A. 
Billington’s, The Protestant Crusade, 1800-1860: 
A Study of the Origins of American Nativism — 
and when referred to in the text it is with reser- 
vations. The book is, of course, elaborately cen- 
sored, which precludes the possibility of any criti- 
cal judgments, even if the author had been inclined 
to make any. In other words, it is “Patriotic his- 
tory” written to make Roman Catholics think well 
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of themselves. Censored history is not real his- 
tory, but must be classed as propaganda, and this 
book will doubtless serve that purpose. Such his- 
tory is often exasperating, however. to the non- 
Catholic historian, who, with John Locke, believes 
that truth will do well enough if left alone to shift 
for herself. In the index there are fifteen refer- 
ences listed under the word “Bigotry,” a term al- 
ways used to indicate those who in any way op- 
pose Roman Catholicism. Webster defines a 
“bigot” as “a person who regards his own faith 
and views on matters of religion as unquestionably 
right, and any belief or opinion differing from 
his as unreasonable or wicked.” It would seem, 
therefore, that the term most aptly applies to the 
Roman Catholics rather than to those toward 
whom they usually direct it. 

In the treatment of the numerous controversial 
issues, particularly the parochial school question, 
the Catholic position is clearly and succinctly stated. 
In every case, however, the assumption is that those 
who in any way oppose the Roman Catholic school 
program are out and out secularists. 

The three Appendices, I., Vicariates Apostolic: 
II., Archdioceses and Dioceses, and III., Ecclesiasti- 
cal Provinces, will be useful to all who would be 
informed on important American matters. — Wil- 
liam W. Sweet, Chairman of the Faculty, Perkins 
School of Theology, Southern Methodist Univer- 
sity. 
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Our Religious Traditions. By STERLING P. LAM- 
PRECHT. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
1950. viii + 99 pages. $2.00. 

Professor Lamprecht of Amherst College has 
performed a needed task with clarity and within 
brief compass. Convinced that it is impossible to 
understand a culture without understanding the 
religious tradition that informs it, he sets out to 
find the core of the three traditions of our western 
culture, Judaism, Catholocism, and Protestantism.. 
These are “the most important historical move- 
ments in our western culture.” 

The central meaning of Judaism is found in the 
idea of Covenant. Yahweh and the Jews chose each 
other, and their covenant relation involved more- 
than contract; it meant a community, a corporate 
entity, a society. The history of the Jews is the 
record of the growing awareness of the moral con- 
sequences of the covenant, both in its lapses and 
in its fulfillment. 

The heritage of Catholicism is the stream of 
Christian thought, devotion and practice that has 
made its way from its Judaic source down the cen-. 
turies to the present. This is the universal or Cath- 
olic factor and is as permanent as it is ecumenical. 
The Roman component is neither universal nor 
continuous. Rome is the political symbol of 
Caesarism and had its rise in a locality from which 
the rest of the western world is more or less re- 
moved. The difficulty that the Roman Catholic: 
tradition encounters is due to the fact that it seeks 
to make its political (Roman) component as uni-- 
versally accepted as its religious (Catholic) tradi-- 
tion. 

Protestantism’s heritage is the religious expres- 
sion of the modern temper. It in some re- 
spects a common character, but it is united on “the 
right to be different.” This poses the problem of: 

















freedom, particularly in the conflict between the 
one and the many. Thus Protestantism is an ad- 
venture, and from the tensions of its adventure 
come its creative and adaptive power. 

These three traditions — covenant, consensus, 
and adventure—are complementary. The ten- 
dency of Protestantism is toward disequilibrium; of 
Romanism toward political presumption. How 
then can they be made effective within the social 
complex which they so conspicuously affect? The 
need that the author points out is that of the in- 
sight of Helenism. The Greek effort is always in 
the direction of synthesis. “A convinced advocate 
of the insight of Hellenism may be a faithful Jew, 
a devout Catholic, a resolute Protestant, a deter- 
mined atheist, an honest skeptic” (p. 88). He 

“seeks to transcend differences . . by bringing 
into the foreground an issue in the light of which 
those differences are of secondary concern” (p. 
89). “The imperative problem before religious 
men today is to place the three great historic faiths 
on a more truly Hellenistic basis” (Page 90). 

This is a very sensible study, written with clarity 
and with awareness of the historic and contempo- 
rary elements in the problems posed by these often- 
times confused and conflicting elements in our re- 
ligious inheritance. One can recommend it en- 
thusiastically without however being too optimis- 
tic that the Greek emollient will be acceptable to 
the Romanists who have a subtle delight in being 
bruised or to some of the Protestants who think 
that freedom is primarily the right to be abusive. 
The problem will not be so easily solved because 
it is not so simply stated by those concerned. Pro- 
fessor Lamprecht has said a great deal that will 
profit those who have enough Greek in them to be 
willing to listen. — Edwin McNeill Poteat, Pullen 
Memorial Baptist Church, Raleigh, N. C. 
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Tips to Teachers. By VERNON MCMASTER. New 
York: Morehouse-Gorham Company, 1946. 99 
pages. $1.25. 

The scene for this book is a series of meetings 
between a pastor and five of his church members 
whom he hopes to lead to take positions as Church 
school teachers. Beginning with the first meeting 
when the persons accepted a blind invitation to 
the home of the minister, the author reports the 
various meetings of the group and the way in 
which they were prepared, and persuaded, to take 
classes. The whole book is an excellent example 
of an informal training class where good teaching 
techniques are used and where learning some of 
the most important matters for teachers is made 
relatively easy. The conversational form in which 
the book is written it easy reading. The 
skill of the pastor in summarizing and in present- 
ing his “tips” show clearly some of the important 
matters dis These same “tips” are excellent 
pointers for teachers. 

The material would be helpful to put into the 
hands of present or prospective teachers or it might 
well be used as the basis for group study and dis- 
cussion of teaching problems. 

Oh, yes. Each of the five who had so many 
reasons for not teaching went gladly to try to lead 
a group! — J. S. Armentrout, Professor of Chris- 
tian Education, McCormick Theological Seminary. 
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Here I Stand—A Life of Martin Luther. By 
ROLAND H. BAINTON. Abingdon-Cokesbury 
Press, 1950. 422 pages. $4.75. 

Luzher is a controversial figure. That is one 
reason why the interest in his life and work never 
ceases or slackens. But the chief reason for the 
abiding interest in the man is the range of his work 
and the complexity of his se. “If no 

occupies a similar place in the reli- 
gious life of his people, it is because no English- 
man had anything like Luther’s range. The Bible 
translation in England was the work of Tyndale, 
the prayer book of Cranmer, the catechism of the 

Westminster divines. The sermonic style stemmed 

from Latimer; the hymnbook came from Watts. 

And not all of these lived in one century. Luther 

did the work of more than five men. And for 

sheer richness and exuberance of v and 

mastery of style he is to be compared only with 

Shakespeare.” Not a phase of his work, not a 

facet of his personality is omitted in this new 

biography. 

Dr. Bainton is a Quaker. He is professor of 
ecclesiastical history at Yale University Divinity 
School. For many years he has been recognized 
as an authority on the history and literature of the 
Reformation. Coming from beyond the circle of 
Lutherans, a spiritual descendant of a group that 
Luther is commonly supposed to have treated un- 
justly, but accustomed to scholarly research and 
objective judgments, Professor Bainton has a part- 
ticularly strong antecedent claim to be heard on 
Martin Luther. 

The book fulfills all the high expectations with 
which it has been awaited for eight or ten years. 
And more. Not only is it written with Bainton’s 
characteristic penetration of insight and clarity of 
diction, but it is downright fascinating in its blend 
of biography, history, drama and theology. It is 
certainly the most accurate and authentic, the most 
lucid, vivid and convincing, the most fair-minded 
and unprejudiced account of the great Reformer’s 
life and work that we have in English, probably 
in any language. 

The general reader is carried along by the ab- 
sorbing narrative, the many items of “human in- 
terest,” and the direct and fluent literary style. 
He is not diverted by footnotes or learned refer- 
ences to sources. The footnotes are there, 813 of 
them, but they are gathered together on ten pages 
in the back of the book. The critical reader can 
assure himself that every statement is accurate and 
thoroughly documented. While Bainton presents 
his offerings with sparkling clarity one may be 
sure that he draws from the very depths. And 
there is a selected bibliography of 310 titles. One 
could wish that there were some reference to the 
Lundensian interpreters of Luther. 

The book is, of course, not exhaustive of its 
topic. No one volume could be. But it is as com- 
prehensive of its great subject and as well balanced 
in its selection cf materials as would be possible 
for any single volume of such limited size. The 
author has shown excellent artistic taste in what 
he has excluded as wll as what he has included. 
Nothing extraneous has dragged into the 


narrative, and nothirg has been detoured merely 
because it might be «mbarrassing to discuss. The 
reader is delighted rot only with the fine balance 
i condensa- 


of materials but al:.o with the skillful 
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tion. One marvels repeatedly at the way in which 
Bainton distills into a single clear paragraph 
Luther’s teaching on some profound and weighty 
subject that for some other authors would have 
required a whole volume. Here is one writer who 
does not believe that a profound subject must be 
obscure. 

A very unique feature of the book is the large 
number of wood-cuts and engravings from Luther’s 
own times. Bainton has made a special study of 
16th century wood-cuts and reproduces 92 of them 
in his volume. They create atmosphere and add 
greatly to the attractiveness of the book. The di- 
rect quotations from Luther, 105 of them, are 
original translations by Bainton; they also give 
flavor and help to enliven the narrative. 

The spiritual experiences that made Luther a 
Reformer are portrayed with great care in the 
first four chapters. Bainton seems to have made 
large use of the scholarly German studies on this 
subject. They lay bare the very heart of the Re- 
former, and they serve not only to explain Luther’s 
conduct and his teachings but also to interpret the 
entire Reformation as a movement. 

Luther’s detractors will find bitter medicine in 
this book. Every incident is viewed in the light 
of the times and the total situation. Facts are 
presented to show that at the Marburg Colloquy 
with Zwingli, “Luther did not play the role of 
utter implacability commonly ascribed to him.” 
As to the coarseness of Luther’s language at times, 
we read “Luther delighted less in muck than many 
of the literary men of his age; but if he did in- 
dulge, he excelled in this as in every other area of 
speech. The volume of coarseness, however, in his 
total output is slight. Detractors have sifted from 
the pitchblende of his ninety tomes a few pages 
of radioactive vulgarity. But there are whole vol- 
umes which contain nothing more offensive than 
a quotation from the apostle Paul” (Phil. 3:8). 

With reference to Luther’s attitude in the big- 
amy of Philip of Hesse we are told that he was not 
so bad as if he had been a Roman Catholic, for 
then he would have secured annulment somehow; 
that he was not as bad as some modern Protestants, 
for then he would have secured divorce; he stayed 
by the Scriptures but went back to the Old Testa- 
ment and its patriarchs. 

But Luther was not infallible or impeccable. He 
was capable of “vulgar blasts.” Such was his tract 
against the peasants. And while his position with 
reference to the Jews “was entirely religious and 
in no respect racial,” he wrote a severe tract about 
them and “One could wish that Luther had died 
before ever this tract was written.” 

Dr. Bainton is not particularly concerned to de- 
fend Luther but to present him. This he does in 
such a straight-forward and consistent way that, 
without his intending it, his affirmative presenta- 
tion is the best defense Luther has ever had against 
his detractors — positive, factual, realistic, unemo- 
tional, clear, convincing. 

This reviewer feels that the author has pene- 
trated very close to the great heart of the great 
Reformer and has interpreted him correctly and 
attractively to the average reader. Many a passage 
in the book will be quoted as a model of literary 
expression, a marvel of clear condensation, or a 
gem of elucidation. How we could wish that this 
book might be read in advance by every single 
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theater-goer who will see either of the two Luther 
films that are promised for the near future, one 
by his friends and one by his foes! — Abdel Ross 
Wentz, President and Professor of Church History, 
Lutheran Theological Seminary, Gettysburg, Penn- 


sylvania. 
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Monk in Armour. By GLADYS H. BARR. New 

York and Nashville: Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 

1950. 256 pages. $3.00. 

A review of this pleasant reading, hero-making 
fictional account of the life of Martin Luther from 
age twelve to his marriage in 1525 must take into 
account the problem of defining the nature of the 
“historical novel.” 

The prime question involved is as to which 
term is to be allowed to dictate the essential qual- 
ity of the work. Is it to be basically historical, in 
which case the task is to elaborate and enliven 
the historic personages and scenes while remaining 
within the context of history? Or is it to be basi- 
cally fictional, in which case only enough history 
is employed to give a semblance of validity to the 
claim that the predominant fabricated content is 
“historical”? At its best the “historical novel” 
conforms to the first description, and among the 
masters of its art meticulous regard for historic 
accuracy and detail is the hall-mark of their 
mastery. 

Only by employing the second description does 
MONK IN ARMOUR warrant the designation 
“historical novel.” It is a pleasant, romantic, hero- 
creating piece of fiction whose Luther is transport- 
ed out of historic sixteenth century fact into an 
enhancing and fictionally satisfying twentieth cen- 
tury context. As a novel it makes good reading. 
As history it does not. Inasmuch as the former 
seems to have been the author’s goal, her work is 
a successful accomplishment. — Richard C. Wolf, 
Assistant Professor of Church History, Yale Divin- 
ity School. 
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How to Educate Human Beings. By EDWARD A. 
FITZPATRICK. Milwaukee: Bruce Publishing 
Company, 1950. xiii + 174 pages. $2.75. 
This volume by the President of Mount Mary 

College is really a treatise on liberal education at 
the college level. If one reads this for much help 
in elementary education or in secondary education, 
it will be stimulative because of the author’s in- 
sistence on education of the whole human being, 
but otherwise of little help. 

The materials abridged were previously pre- 
sented in the Centennial Lectures on Liberal Edu- 
cation held in Milwaukee. But what kind of a 
treatise is this? With what is the author con- 
cerned? And what is his chief purpose? As to 
the general organization, the book includes eight 
chapters and a prologue, the necessary index, table 
of contents, acknowledgments, footnotes, refer- 
ences, and liberal notes at ends of chapters. 

The author describes the dissolution of the 
“tradition of liberal education” inherited from our 
Greco-Roman forbears, and indicates great need 
for a reformulation and redevelopment of liberal 
education, and then declares that it is inherent in 
the conception of man as a spiritual being. 

_ The core of contemporary problems is not so- 

ciety, but the human individual and his self-edu- 














cation. Subjects are a part of the machinery, and 
knowledge is one of the means of development of 
wisdom, freedom, and the “man thinking.” He 
declares that vocational and liberal education are 
not opposed, but are two organic phases of the 

process, and he means vocational education 
broadly conceived. 

Two chapters are devoted to the roles of the 
several subjects in the liberal arts curriculum, the 
current teaching based on “regurgitation” of 
memorized ideas, lectures, credits, and indicates 
many of the more promising conceptions of teach- 
ing. How to use the subjects to transform a hu- 
man personality is the pig job. This involves three 

hases — experience, knowledge, and action — and 
declares that knowledge only is sought at present 
and that college faculties usually resent the action 
level as a matter of no concern. As a result “peo- 
ple with a so-called liberal education” do not see 
the needs and possibilities of people in other occu- 
pational, social, or economic classes. To that extent 
it has failed to liberate man. 

Liberal education should make men and women 
sensitive to social needs, able to understand them, 
and with responsibility and willingness to act. 
Complacency and self-satisfaction seem to be two 
products of much so-called liberal education. All 
need liberal education —the manual worker, the 
labor leader, the business man, etc. 

The author deals with teacher and student in 
a much needed emphasis. He indicates the cur- 
rent weaknesses of college teaching, and then bold- 
ly declares that the central process is learning, not 
teaching; the student, not the lecturing professor. 
Yet “the most important problem is to get the 
teacher who can help improve the quality of edu- 
cation,” (p. 109). The teacher is a “man think- 
ing” — not parroting words. They (teachers) are 
one of the conditions of learning. Their job is 
, helping to develop apostles, not discé- 
ples. 

This, when well done, is a “divinely human- 
creative intellectual process,” (p. 121). This sec- 
tion of the volume is perhaps the most stimulating 
of all. The reviewer would recommend that all 
college teachers read it — and in order to get them 
to read it— announce to them that they must not 
read it. 

“Who is the educated person?” he asks. That 
person who has grown into an integrated being of 
balanced living including the spiritual. Man’s na- 
ture should grow through “spirit growing by con- 
tact with spirit and thought kindling at the fire 
of living thought,” (p. 135). Man can think, feel, 
act. We must help him to do all these at the high- 
est level. Then he is educated. His insight must 
be a social insight. Spiritual man must become 
the objective of education. 

What sort of program is needed? A program to 
give students contact with life in its many phases 
is needed. A radical change in orienting, counsel- 
ing, and helping students to understand and to 
help themselves. He proposes no formal organi- 
zation of the curriculum, but demands able teach- 
ers. 

Here are some pungent sentences from the vol- 
ume: 


the mn ba: are interested in is the 
” (p. VI 


whole man .. 
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2 “km modern man who is lost in a world 
of his own —— (p. X). 

3. liberal education is an education 
that makes ae free...” (p. 3). 

4. “Mental discipline . . - will not help us un- 
derstand or define liberal education or general 
education” (p. 10). 

> the basic thing . . . is the human being, 
not any lie matter whatever” (p. 14). 

6. . we ate weak in those general concepts 
—_ we ‘call philosophical and religious” (p. 52). 

. religion is the dynamic of human life 
Pi ‘of civilization” (p. 54). 

8. “Human labor is not a commodity” (p. 81). 

9. “The student must himself assume ma- 
jor responsibility for his own education” (p. 126). 

The reviewer misses the usual attack upon col- 
lege athletics although the author implies it. He 
also misses an emphasis on the great need of de- 
mocracy as a way of life, and that is implied also. 

Where many will quarrel with the author in 
his claim — demand — that “In religion based on 
the Revelation of God . . .” we must set up our 
goals. They will ask “Whose interpretation of 
the Revelation of God?” This problem the author 
does not discuss. That is our great religion prob- 
lem today — whether we will accept an authori- 
tarian interpretation as infallible or whether that 
area of life shall also be subject to the critical abil- 
ities of man — because we are concerned with the 
whole man. 

The author is to be commended for his social 
insight and his many examples of fine philosophi- 
cal and educational thinking. —A. R. Mead, 
Bureau of Educational Research, University of 


Florida. 
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Today Is Mine: A Manual of Devotion. Edited by 
THOMAS C. CLARK. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1950. viii + 374 pages. $1.50. 

Through Christ Our Lord. By GEORGIA HARK- 
NESS. New York and Nashville: Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Press, 1950. xii + 147 pages. $1.25. 

Living Joyously. By KirBy PAGE. New York: 
— & Company, 1950. xi + 380 pages. 

1.50. 


Books of devotions are always welcome, espe- 
cially if they have some unique features. The au- 
thors of these three volumes are well-known to 
American readers, and the general qualities of their 
writings speak for themselves. The books by Kirby 
Page and Thomas Clark are organized for a year’s 
devotion cycle, while Georgia Harkness’ volume is 
planned for five months. Miss Harkness has tak- 
en 147 texts from the New Testament, most of 
them from the Synoptic Gospels, as the basis for 
daily devotions; she feels that a life of prayer 
should stem from the Bible; she wants to 
each person to search the needs of his inner self. 
Penetrating questions, alert to the eo 
needs, are focused for the reader to consider each 
day, after a short exegesis of the text. About half 
of each day’s meditation is a beautifully and 
realistically phrased prayer by Georgia Harkness. 

Kirby Page’s book is somewhat similar to his 
former books of meditation: Living Abundantly, 
Living Prayerfully, Living Courageously, Living 
Creatively, Living Triumphantly. Besides the de- 
votional readings and prayers composed by 
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Page, quoted materials from 657 well-known writ- 
ers furnish the materials for the daily readings. 
The author suggests a two-fold use for his book: 
daily devotions and excerpts to quote from estab- 
lished authorities. An index of men and ideas will 
help the reader to find materials for specific 
themes. 

The pattern in Thomas Clark’s book contains an 
initial paragraph by some well known writer, a 
scripture selection, a poem, and a significant prayer 
by some significant religious thinker. An index 
in the back of the book lists the contributors. 
Thomas Clark has shown the attistry one would 
expect from one of his sensitive, poetic nature. 

Each of these books is a worthy addition to daily 
devotional readings. None is trite; none is shoddy; 
none misses the mark of helping readers to attain 
deeper spirituality. Each is a good example of a 
unified volume of spiritual instruction, though 
each is unique in its style and purport. Religious 
education teachers will be able to recommend these 
volumes without any hesitation. — Thomas S. Kep- 
ler, Professor of New Testament, Graduate School 
of Theology, Oberlin College. 
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Moral Values and Secular Education. By ROBERT 
E. MASON. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1950. viii + 155 pages. $2.75. 

Here is a timely effort to bring current philoso- 
phies of education down to earth. Trained as a 
philosopher, Professor Mason is now on the edu- 
cation faculty of the Graduate Division of Brook- 
lyn College. This printed form of what was ap- 
parently his doctoral dissertation, serves as a hand- 
book of contemporary educational theory in 
America. 

Mason criticizes “essentialism” because of the 
fixity of its metaphysics and forms of knowledge, 
as well as its failure to concern itself with the 
“whole child” (p. 40). “Traditionalism,” by its 
adherence to the permanent ideas of “great books,” 
minimizes experimental science and develops an 
undemocratic view of social leadership (pp. 
62-63). Yet “individualism” (progressive edu- 
cation) degenerates into a relativism that yields no 
dependable generalizations for transmission to the 
young (p. 10). Individuals must not be cut loose 
from organizations or control (pp. 75, 95). Their 
experiences must connected with the help of 
their cultural elders. Even “evolutionary natural- 
ism,” a form of which Mason espouses, will not 
suffice unless it pays sufficient attention to tested 
meanings and the data of established knowledge 
derived from past experience as tools for present 
problem-solving. 

There has been, Mason observes, “a trend to- 
ward scientific method and attitude in the schools” 
(p. 4), yet there is gross confusion about the 
positive educational values to which the free, tax- 
supported public school should be dedicated (pp. 
13, 14,5). When the schools were cut off from 
their religious rootage, because each sect feared 
the heresies of its rivals (p. 25), the counter policy 
has been an attempt to keep values out of educa- 
tion and determine by statistics what is “useful” 
(pp. 29, 35). But, Mason rightly shows, educa- 
tion cannot be divorced from values. Education 
is in fact “the practice by which men nurture their 
young in those ways of living which they consider 
good” (p. 2, cf. pp. v, 3, 120). The job of the 
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school is then to turn out critical minds, by re- 
liance on the content and method of science, that 
will be able to embrace “the most fruitful scheme 
of ... values” (p. 104). 

This is “scientific secularism” — education that 
puts its ultimate faith in critical intelligence (pp. 


106-107). The schools are not, in Mason’s esti- 
mation, to turn out Christians, classicists, or artists. 
They are rather to equip their products with “a 
mastery of techniques for control and prediction 
of future events” (p. 120). Public scrutiny of 
all value-claims must be encouraged. While re- 
ligious doctrines and practices may be described 
and discussed in public schools, just as political 
parties may be, “commitment to any system of re- 
ligious belief . . . must be viewed as highly unfor- 
tunate. The supreme loyalty is to free, critical, 
human intelligence” (p. 133). 

Now such an analysis leaves, with this reviewer 
at least, some unsolved problems. First, how are 
the “critical powers” so essential to Mason’s scheme 
of guidance for a democratic society to come to the 
surface? If authority for leadership is to rest on 
“critical inspection by all,” this means that the 
aims of society are set out by consensus gentium. 
Plato long ago showed that democracy ruins itself 
by this chaotic effort of everybody to get into the 
act. To say that “the canons of scientific method” 
are “definable moral values” helps not at all to 
meet this problem, for values are tested by “public 
inspection” (pp. 117, 118). 

Secondly, does Mason really mean “scientific 
method” when he uses the term? If “the whole 
work of education is to unify and to integrate” 
(p. 125), this is scarcely “scientific method,” by 
most definitions at least. It is nearer to “synoptic 
method” where rational coherence is the appropri- 
ate criterion of truth. The value cargo with which 
the educational enterprise is laden does not fit 


“scientific method” as it has been commonly em-- 


ployed. 

A third problem raised by this book is whether 
such a “scientific secularism” would so desir- 
able as Mason thinks. Would it not set the stage 
for a new “age of reason”? If the schools are to 
avoid “commitment” to any metaphysics of value, 
the address of students to this need goes by de- 
fault. The problem of religious educators could 
not be more baldly stated. If virtue were knowl- 
edge altogether, the Greek philosophers would 
have mastered the paganism of the Mediterranean 
world. But the need for Christian commitment 
then, and ever since, has been paramount as a sup- 
plement to the polishing of intelligence in the 
academy, however brilliantly the latter may be 
done. — Louis William Norris, Dean, DePauw 
University, Gomme. a. 


Crusade for Life. By KIRTLEY F. MATHER. (The 
John Calvin McNair Lectures.) Chapel Hill: 
University of North Carolina Press, 1949. 
xi + 87 pages. $2.00. 

A small book by the author of Enough and 
To Spare, it is exciting reading, crowded with 
significant facts, realistic in facing today’s crisis, 
optimistic with “confidence that the administra- 
tion of the ip is by the “God of Love as 
well as the God of 

It describes oh Boy ee graphically our threaten- 
ing dangers. Those for which science directly or 
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indirectly is responsible are: a world neighborhood 
crowded and interdependent, energy of unprece- 
dented potentiality for good or ill, knowledge on 
the part of the world’s underprivileged of a pos- 
sible higher standard of living and an angry de- 
mand for a larger share in it. 

Another chapter deals with Marxism: the futil- 
ity of military defense against it, its alienation 
from religion, its inevitable totalitarianism, and 
its challenge for Christianity and democracy. 

The author faces the Malthusian prophets of 
doom, who see no chance for unselfish idealism in 
a world whose surplus population is increasingly 
hungry. With “scientific facts,” he shows that 
“the shelves of Mother Earth’s cupboard are richly 
stocked . . . enough to nourish every man in 
freedom.” 

This book calls us to meet our crisis with cour- 
age and resourcefulness, with the “goodwill of re- 
ligion” and the intelligence of science,” with faith 
that “Jesus Christ is Lord.” — A. Ray Grummon, 
Pastor, First a ae Springfield, Ill. 


That They May Know. By ROBERT F. JONES. 
Richmond: John Knox Press, 1950. 40 pages. 
50 cents. 

The author, Dr. Robert Jones, became interested 
in a Youth to Youth Evangelism program and set 
one to work in his own church. The Division of 
Evangelism and the Department of Youth Work 
of the Presbyterian Church, U. S., became inter- 
ested and after considerable experimentation by 
several pastors in different churches the plan set 
forth in this book is presented by Dr. Jones 
through the regular channels of his church. 

The book shows the experimental work out of 
which it grew. It is practical and goes directly to 
the problems which arise out of such a project. 
The local Youth Fellowship could follow the in- 
structions with average leadership. The program 
is planned in detail and yet without a regimenta- 
tion that would make it unwieldy. There is adapt- 
ability to the local situation. 

The whole project calls for democratic and vol- 
untary co-operation. The adult leaders are not 
running the program. Every member is a vital 
part. The program is not recommended for other 
than high school people without some adaptation. 
The value of adult and youth participation is very 
great. 

The program is planned for Presbyterian youth. 
There is no attempt to make it otherwise. But the 
denominational emphasis is not so strong but that 
other groups may use the handbook. The program 
outlined is strongly evangelical and urges not only 
that the young people be brought to church mem- 
bership, but also that definite decisions and con- 
versions be the 4 

The program in brief is this. The adult leaders 
and the youth officers are to present the program 
to the Youth Fellowship. Through committees and 
assignments the whole group is organized so that 
every member is a part. The first task is to assem- 
ble a list of prospects. After several classes in 
instruction by the pastor the visitation is made. 
Those visited are urged to me Christians and 
join the church. They are asked at first to sign a 
card stating their purpose. They come to a special 
service where they are met by a welcoming com- 
mittee. They then attend the Pastor’s Church 
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Membership Class. At the conclusion of this series 
they are expected to make their decisions and join 
the church. The Youth Fellowship is to integrate 
them into the life and work of the group as soon 
as possible. 

Special instruction is given in the handbook on 
conversion, methods of evangelistic work, how to 
visit, how to meet excuses, a suggested schedule for 
the entire program, and such. — Lottie M. Frank- 
lin, Associate Editor Youth-Adult Church School 
Publications, —_ of b 1 ene, Indiana. 


The Physician Examines the Bible. By C. RAIMER 
SMITH. New York: Philosophical Library, 
1950. vii + 394 pages. $4.25. 

This book gives evidence of considerable re- 
search and painstaking analysis. C. Raimer Smith, 
now a physician in general practice, presents in this 
volume an amazing assortment of notes relative to 
the healing art and medical subjects in general, as 
he sees them mirrored in the biblical records. 

Obviously, Dr. Smith is writing as a layman 
rather than a trained exegete. In consequence, 
while the volume has many fascinating inferences 
and interesting analogies, it is also quite marked 
with grave inaccuracies and unsound conclusions. 

Where the author discusses modern medical 
etiology, diagnosis and prognosis, he is probably 
on solid ground. His training and background 
give evidence that he is at home in this field. It 
is a different matter, however, to give accurate 
medical diagnoses of Biblical diseases when the in- 
formation regarding the symptoms is so scanty, 
and has been presented originally by writers not 
skilled in modern diagnostical terminology. 

While some of the subjects discussed by Dr. 
Smith indicate careful research and a sound ap- 
preciation of the problems of biblical scholarship, 
these sections are somewhat disconcertedly mixed 
with personal experiences of the author and 
homilies which seem irrelevant to the question un- 
der discussion. 

Assuredly the author is quite liberal in his ap- 
proach, and is not bound by a strict literalism. In 
one section titled “The Scriptures in the Atomic 
Age,” Dr. Smith presents his views regarding the 
possibility of harmonizing science and religion. 
After a learned presentation of the theories and 
“proofs” of evolution, the writer attempts to corre- 
late the evolutionary progression with the Old 
Testament account of creation. It hardly seems 
necessary to note that such an approach, though 
quite suggestive, is precarious at best. Revelation 
as expressed in the poetic language of the author 
of Genesis has a way of eluding the theoretical 
niceties of scientific analysis. 

The theological and philosophical implications 
of The Physician Examines the Bible are quite in- 
teresting. Despite our present chaotic world scene, 
Dr. Smith has most optimistic views regarding the 
destiny of man. He apparently has faith in an in- 
evitable ascent of man “to a physical, mental, moral 
and spiritual perfection” (p. 339). Such a posi- 
tive outlook may be refreshing, but it seems to 
need further definition. Surely Christian doctrine 
includes God’s love, but also God’s justice and 
judgment. 

This volume may provide much food for thought 
and considerable insight into the medical lore and 
practices of ancient times. It cannot, however, be 
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considered as an authoritative reference for Bibli- 
cal study. Even for lay reading it may provide 
more problems than it resolves. — Eugene Barth, 
Professor of Religion, Albright College, Reading, 
Penn. 
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Rural Prospect. By MARK RICH. New York: 
Friendship Press, 1950. viii + 183 pages. 
$1.50. 

One of the most widely discussed books of this 
season will be Rural Prospect which is the Home 
Missions study text for this year. Mark Rich is 
admirably equipped for the writing of this signifi- 
cant book. He is not only trained as a minister 
but has a Ph.D. from Cornell University in Rural 
Sociology. 

He talks about rural churches out of his own 
experience since he served the Larger Parish at 
Groton, New York for ten years. His discussions 
concerning interdenominational work are not 
theoretical but practical. For the last twelve years, 
he has been Secretary of Town and Country work 
for the Northern Baptist Convention. 

It is hard for those who know Mark Rich so 
well to be objective about this book because of his 
fine Christian personality. At the same time, no 
liberal churchman, regardless of his knowledge of 
the author, can read this book without feeling the 
fine evangelistic spirit portrayed through it. Each 
chapter fulfills the message of its title. 

Not all will agree with this book because Mark 
Rich puts the community and its needs above any 
denominational hierarchy. He does not express 
pious phrases concerning cooperation. He puts 
cooperation at the level where any individual or 
group can cooperate if they desire to do so. In 
fact, the reviewer finds that it is full of good New 
Testament religion. 

Mr. Rich shows in an admirable way that all of 
life and all constructive agencies should work to- 
gether at this holy task of creating Christian com- 
munities. He shows the Christ of the countryside 
as the Divine Leader who loves country people, 


challenging each of us to live up to His example. 

Rural Prospect does not idealize the past, it 
shows the good and the bad of the past. It shows 
that the best days of the Rural Church can be in 
the future. The author challenges all who are in- 
terested in Rural America to see it as it is and then 
to make it what Christ would have it be. — Clyde 
N. Rogers, Town and Country Department, Ohio 
Council of Churches, Columbus, Ohio. 
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The Snowden-Douglass Sunday School Lessons, 
1951. By EARL R. DoucGLass. New York: 
— Company, 1950. xviii + 478 pages. 

2.50. 


This is the thirtieth annual volume of this Sun- 
day School commentary and the fourteenth by Dr. 
Douglass since the death of Dr. Snowden. It is not 
a minute, microscopic study of the lessons, but 
rather a practical and vital one. In fact, the sub- 


title carries the statement “Practical Expositions of 
the International Sunday School Lessons.” 
Several general features characterize the volume. 
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One is a book list, helpful in studying the lessons 
for the entire year. Another is an introduction to 
the lessons for each quarter, setting out their na- 
ture and scope, and the materials to be used. Also 
a few books, particularly helpful in studying each 
quarter’s lessons, are listed at the beginning of the 
quarter’s studies. 

With each lesson there is given the Senior-In- 
termediate and the Young People-Adult topics, the 
Scriptures for study, and the memory selection. 
Following the exposition and application of the 
lesson, there are questions and suggested topics for 
discussion and a section on “Hints for Teachers.” 
Frequently there are suggestions for securing avail- 
able helps on lessons coming one or two weeks 
later, a sort of preview or advance notice. 


The style is unusually interesting and readable; 
the setting out of striking statements with heavy 
type very impressive; the expositions clear and to 
the point; and the applications timely and well 
put. For the average Sunday school teacher it is 
one of the best lesson commentaries to be had and 
at a reasonable price. Dr. Douglass has done a 
splendid piece of work.—J. M. Price, Director 
School of Religious Education, Southwestern Bap- 
tist Theological Seminary, Fort Worth, Texas. 
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Hallowe'en through Twenty Centuries. By RALPH 
and ADELIN LINTON. New York: Henry 
Schuman, Inc., 1950. 108 pages. $2.50. 


“Hallowe’en through Twenty Centuries,” by 
Ralph and Adelin Linton, is not a book to read 
alone late at night, after the family has gone to © 
bed, for it is almost guaranteed to give even the 
most rational of us some of the shivers of past 
Hallowe’en experiences, when we were young. 
Starting with a discussion of the ancient religious 
festival of “All Souls’ Day,” the authors lead us 
skillfully through the traditional celebrations of 
the holiday in Scotland and Ireland to introduce us 
to witches and witch cats. They tell many tales of 
how both were venerated, feared and persecuted 
long ago in Europe and the British Isles. With so 
much careful preparation, even documentation, I 
defy anyone not to feel the prickles of goose-flesh 
when he reads of the hunter-doctor who late one 
night fired one of his silver coat buttons into a 
witch cat “as large as a yearling calf,” only to re- 
move it next morning from the chest of a wounded 
farm woman he had been called to treat. 

The material in this book is so interestingly pre- 
sented that one almost feels regret to read and 
agree that “Hallowe’en has become what the 
sociologists refer to as a degenerate holiday . . ., a 
time devoted chiefly to the delight and amusement 
of children.” But superstition is deeply rooted, 
and “although of course you do not believe in 
ghosts, would you dare to walk alone through a 
graveyard on Hallowe’en night?” 

All lovers of folk-lore would be glad to have 
the book in their libraries; recreation leaders will 
find in it some activity suggestions and much back- 
ground color for Hallowe'en parties; families will 
enjoy reading it aloud on All Hallows’ Eve while 
ghostly fingers rap on the window pane. — Kather- 
ine Rohrbough, Delaware, Ohio. 
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